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INTRODUCTION 

The    period  which  this  part  of  the  book  deals 
with    begins    with    1000    A.    D.     when     Sultan 
Mahmud  of  the  Turkish  House  of  Ghuzui  started 
his  invasions,  and  ends  in  1296,   when    Alauddin 
Khalji    seiied    the    throne    of  Delhi.     Alauddin  y 
Khalji   sponsored  the  third  phase  in  the    expan- 
sion   of   Islam    in    India    (the    first    phase     was 
represented  by  Snltan  Mahmud's  conquest  of  the 
Puujab   and    the    second    by  the  Ghuri  conquest 
of    the    rest    of    Northern    India).     His  general^ 
Malik      Kafur,      was     the    man     who    brought 
Southern  India    under    ^uslim  rule.     Alauddin    ''^/ 
Khalji's    ^jeign    m2Ly,  therefore,  well  be  regarded  /V 
as  a  land  mark   in    the    history    of    India    under 
ijiuslim  rule.  /// 

"This    period has    not    yet    been   studied 

from  India's  point  of  view  ;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  trials  she  passed  through  ;  of  the 
sufferings  she  underwent  when  foreign  elements 
forced  their  way  into  her  life-blood  ;  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  reacted  to  the  situation  v 
of  the  means  which  she  found  to  meet,  or 
mitigate,  the  danger  that  confronted  her;  of  the    ol 


(ii) 

T^ays    in    which    she  recoustructed  , achieved  and  \ 
1        fnlfilled    herself"    (The    Strd^gle   for  Empire/A/- 

K.  M.  Munshi  and  R.  C.  Miijlrmdar  P.  Vii).  ^' 

^  ^ultan  Mahmud  could  conquer  ouly  the 
Punjab,  though  he  carried  on  raids  beyond 
Kauouj  to  the  East  and  to  the  Kathiwar  coast 
in  the  South.  r 

With  the  enormous  wealth,  which  he  secured 
from  his  plundering  raids,  he    converted    Gh^zni  u 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  age. 

The  Hindu  Shahi  dynasty  which  he  displaced 
from  the  Punjab  received   a    high    tribute    even 
M  /    from  the  ihuslim  side.     Albiruni  remarks  : 

"They  (the  Shahis)  in  all  their  grandeur  never 

slackened  in  their  ardent  desire  to  do  that  which 

^      is    good   and  i/ight.     They  were    men    of   noble 

'        sentiments  and  noble  bearing"  (The  Struggle  for 

.Empire,  P.  17). 

Mahmud  and  his  successors  ruled  the  Punjab 

"^1     from  Ghizni  through  a  viceroy.    Under  his  weak 

iq    successors      the      kingdom     of     Gh^zni    passed 

through  a  series    of   crises  ;    the   vassal  Sultans 

of   the  Turkish  House  of  Ghur  became  powerful 

and  entered  into    a    prtracted    conflict    with    the 

House    of    Ghazni,    fired    with    the    ambition  of 

seizing    the    supreme     autborit3\       During     an 

*\f  attack  launched  on  Ghs^zni  by  one  of  the  Ghuries 
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the   "nemesis    overtook    it and    the  beautiful 

capital  city,  built  on  the  ruins  and  plunder  of 
India,  perished  in  flames".  (The  vStruggle  for 
Empire,  P.  XIV).  Ultimately  Ghuri  supremacy 
was  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni. 

Its  first  Ghuri  ruler  ]\Iaizuddin  Mahammad 
(also  called  Shahabuddin  Mahammad)  Ghuri 
started  a  new  phase  of  expansion  of  Islam  in 
India;  and  between  1173  and  1203  the  Ghuries 
became  master  of  the  whole  of  Northern  India 
•comprising  the  Punj  ib,  the  Uttar  Pradesh 
including  Oudh,  Bihar  and  West  and  North 
Bengal.  Of  Mahammad  Ghuri's  ctmpaigns,  his  cv/ 
two  battles  with  the  Chouhan  king  Prithiraja  of  tj  / 
Ajmer  (in  the  first  battle  in  1191  Mahammad  ' 
Ghuri  had  been  defeated,  in  the  second  in  1192 
Prithiraja  was  defeated)  at  Tai^ori,  and  his 
battle  with  the  Guharvala  king  Jo3Thandra  of 
Banaras  and  Kanouj  in  1194,  at  Chaudeswar 
(near  Etawah)  in  which  Joychandra  was  defeated 
and  killed,  have  become  memorable  in  Indian 
history. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni,  under 
Mahmud's  successors,  was  passing  through  inter- 
nal and  external  dangers,  there  were  many 
opportunities  for  the  Hindu  kings  to  make 
concerted  efforts  to  free  the  Punjab  from  muslim 
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rule  ;  but  we  find  that  they  made  ouly  one  such 
attempt,    which    did  not  produce  any  permanent 
result.     In  1043  king    Kama   of   the    Kalchuri 
A/ 1     state  of  Dahala  (Jabalpur  region),  king  Bhoja    o£ 
^  I    the  Paramara  state  of  Malwa,  the  Chouhan  king 
Anahilla  and  several  others  formed  a  confederacy 
under    the    leadership    of    the  Tomara    king  of 
Delhi  to  drive  the    Turks    out    of    the    Punjab. 
They    freed    Thaneswar,    Hansi    and   Nagarkot^ 
Cyt      l^hey   then    invested    Lahore  (the  seat  of  muslini 
Viceroy  of  the  Punjab)  for  seven  months.     They 
had  to  withdraw  from  Lahore    but    retained    the 
other   conquered  places  for  some  time  and  those 
places  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 


CHAPTER  I 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  TURKISH  INVASIOXS 
AND  CONQUESTS 

Looting,    indiscriminate  massires,   raping  of ^M2./ 
women,  abdnction^  of  women  and   forcing    them 
into    unwilling    marriage  or  concubinage,  forced 
convers^ion  to  Islam,  burning  down  temples  and 
sacred  cities,  capturing  men,  women  and  cbildieu    /i  / 
to  be  sold  as  slaves  in    the    markets    of   Ghazni, 
Persia    and    Turkistan — these    were    the    chura^  ^  c 
(ftjristic  features    of    the    Turkish  invasions    and 
conquests  in  India. 

About  massacres,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  contemporary  muslim  historian  Utbi  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  days  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
"the  blood  of  the  infidels  flowed  copiously  and 
apostacy  was  often  the  only  way  of  survival." 

Wil    Durani    in    his  'Story  of  (jtivilisajion*  has    <^U 
observed  :     "The      Mahammedan     conquest     of 
India  was  probably  the  bloodiest  story  in  histoty." 
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'it  is  a  discouraging  tale  for  the  evident  moral  is 
that  civilisalion  is  a  precarious  thing  whose- 
delicate  complex  of  order  and  liberty,  culture  and 
peace,  may  at  any  time  be  overthrown  by  bar- 
Marians  invading  from  without  or  multiplying 
within." 

(The  Struggle  for  Empire,  P.  XV) 
We   will  here  give  some  illustrative  incidents 
from  the  raids  of  Mahmud   and    from    the    inva- 
sions  of    Mahammad    Ghuri.     In  1011  Mahmud 
attacked    the   sacred    city    of   Tbaneswar.       He 
plundered    the   city,   and    broke  the  idols  except 
the  principal  one  **which  was  carried   to   Ghazni 
and    placed    in    a  public  squ^are  for  defilement'*   A 
(The  Struggle  for  Empire  P.  11).     In  1013  after 
defeating    the    Shahi  king  Trilochan  Pal  (grand 
son  of  Jaipal)  in  a  battle  in  the  Punjab  ^  Mahmud 
entered    the    Kashmir   valley  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Mahmud   plundered    the    region     and     forcibly 
converted   a    number  of  people  to  Islam.     From 
this   Indian   expedition  he   carried  such  a  large 
number  of  captives,  who  were  sold   as   slaves   in 
Ghazni,    that  the  prices  of  slaves  fell  to  very  low 
levels  there.     **Men  who  occupied  high  positions 
in  India   were   seen    to   serve    the   shopkeepers 
there   as   slaves"     ( 'The   Struggle  for  Empire^ 
P.  12). 


Ax"  the  eud  of  1018  Mahmud  invaded  the 
sacred  city  of  Mathura.  He  seized  all  the  goM 
aud  silver  idols,  broke  the  other  idols  and  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  burn  all  the  temples  to  the 
ground.  The  city  was  pillaged  and  burnt  for 
twenty  days.  The  gold  and  silver  idols  represen- 
ted an  enormous  amount  of  wealth. 

From  Mathura  Alahmud  marched  to  Kanouj. 
He  plundered  that  imperial  city,  broke  the  idols 
and  massacred  its  inhabitants.  C/ 

From     these    expeditions    Mahmud    secured     ' 
untold  riches  and  'took  a  large  number  of   pr^so-   ^ j 
uers,  rich  and  poor,  so  that  Indian  slaves  became 
common     throughout     Persia    and      Turkistan." 
(iMoreland    and    Chatterjee,    A    short  history  of 
India,  P.  148). 

After  these  expeditions,  Mahmud  built  the 
famous  Jami  mosque  and  established  a  universitjs 
with  a  library  containing  books  in  various 
languages,  and  a  museum  at  Ghazni. 

In  1025  Mahmud  attacked  the  famous  temple 
of  Somnath  on  the  sea-shore  in  Kathiwar.  The 
temple  possessed  vast  wealth  in  the  shape  of 
gold,  silver,  pearls  and  jewels,  the  gifts  of 
devotees  accumulated  for  centuries.  There  was 
a  vast  gathering  of  Hindus  to  defend  the  temple. 
They    bravely  resisted  the  muslims  for  two  days 


but  failed  to  repulse  them  and  over  fifty  thousand 
Hindus  sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  engagemeut. 
The  survivors  who  tried  to  escape  by  the  sea 
"were  pursued  by  the  Mnslims  and  put  to  the 
sword."     CThe  Struggle  for  Empire,'  P.  20). 

Mahmud     seized    the     vast    wealth    of   _the 
temple,    broke    the    Siva-linga  into  piec^es    and    ^ 
completely    destroyed    the  temple.     The  piedces     t)^ 
of    broken  Siva-linga  were  carried  to  Gh(^zui  and  ^ 
placed  into  the   steps  to    the    gate    of    the   Jami 
mosque. 

In   view  of  the  aforesaid  doings  of   Mahmud^ 
it  is  strange  to  find  a  body  of  Hindus    rendering 
sustained   service    to    him    throughout  his    life. 
* 'Mahmud    of   Ghazui    had    a  Hindu  army  corps 
under  a  Hindu  general  named    Tilak.     He    took  4-/ 
Tilak    and    his    army    to    Ghazni    to    put    down 
rebellious    gliuslims."        ( 'Glympses     of      j^orld   1^ 
iistory',  J.  L.  Nehru,  P.  207).  ^ 

When  we  consider  the  invasions  and  conquests 
of  the  Ghuries,  we  find  a  complete    similarity    of  C-  j 
incidents    between    these    and  the  invasioi^s  and   ^t^. 
conquest^ of  Mahmud.    When  Mahamraad  Ghuri      / 
had   been  campaigning   in  the  Chouhan  frontier 
region  of  the  Punjab  a  deputation  of    the   vassal 
chiefs    of    Prithiraja    waited  on  him  at  Ajmer  to 
report  that  Mahammad    Ghuri  had  'burnt  their 


■cities    and  defiled  their  women.'     (The  Struggle 

for  Empire'  P.  4.).     AflPter    the  second  battle  of 

Taraori,    iu    which    Prithiraja    was  defeated  and 

made    prisoner,    Mahammad   Ghuri    marched   to 

y    -Njmer    with  the  cc/ptive  king    (where  he  was  put 

to   death),    demolished    the    temples    there    and 

hiiUt  mosques  and  Islamic  colleges  in  their  places. 

In      1194     Mahammad    Ghuri    invaded    the 

Cabarvala   kingdom    of    Banaras    and     Kanouj. 

A  battle  was  fought  between  the  Gaharvalas  and 

(      die  nluslims  at    Chandeswar    (near    Etawah)    in 

'     which     the     Gaharvala     king     Jaj^chandra    was 

defeated  and  killed. 

Then  followed  seizure  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Gaharvalas  in  different  places,  massacres,  looting 
and    destruction    of    temples.     "One    thousand 
temples    are    said    to    have    been    destroyed  at 
Banaras    alone    and    mosques    raised     in     their 
places.     (  The  Struggle  for  Empire,  P.  119). 
In  1197  Mahammad  Ghuri's  viceroy  Kutabuddin 
U  Aibak    invaded     the      Chalukya      kingdom      of 
/    Guzerat.     In  the    fight    that    took   place    50,000 
Guzerati  Rajputs  were   killed  and    20,000    made 
prisoners  ;    the    temples    were    defiled    and  des- 
troyed    and     the    palaces     plundered.     In    1203 
Kutubuddin  invaded  the   Chandella   kingdom   of 
Jfjakabhukti     (  Bundelkhand  ).       He     "entered 


their  principal  fortress  of  Kaliujar,  plundered 
its  wealth,  enslaved  its  inhabitants  and  converted 
the  temples  into  mosques."  (Moreland  & 
Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India,  PP.  150- 
151). 

A  year  before,  Kutabuddin's  authorised  agent, 
the  free-lancer,  Bakhtyar  Khalji  having  over- 
run the  greater  part  of  Bihar,  had  entered 
Bengal  ;  the  king  Lakshan  Sen  retired  to  Bast 
Bengal  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Bakhtyar  Khalji 
conquered  the  whole  of  West  and  North  Bengal. 
The  incidents  of  Bakhtyar  Khalji's  raids  and 
conquests  in  Bihar  and  Bengal  have  been  graphi- 
cally described  by  Pandit  Hara  Prasad  Sastri. 

" c^t^  ^^t^  m'^  ^t^^t^  cff»r  ^tc^  ^^^^t?:^^i 

^^^^— ^^^^t^,  ^t^-'^t%,  ^*r^-fet^  ^^  ^tf^n  c^^  I 
^ttt%^i,  ^^  ^^  ^f%^,  c^^^ifl,  "si^^gfi,  c^^f-"^!!, 

^>f^mc^^i  f^^tft  ^f%^l  ^^U  ^t^n  c^%  f^'fC^ 
c^f^^  I    ^i^  f^^z^  ^^1^  ^l?:3  ^tRfs^  I    ^^^''a?:^ 


SftriTll    ^l5(:^^5  -,    ^^^   ^^i:^sf   ^5iC5l   ^fi?^1    -^^fsr:^! 
C>T  ^^  C^    «<^'n3^    ^^    ^t^    ^l^,    f^'^f%-^T^<:^    ^N?1 

^f%  ^^51,  ?f^  f  1%  ^l«i,  f*m  ^f%  ^^^,  ^t%  ^15:1  ^^^ii<[ 
^t^^^T?!  ^1^  ^^<ii  ^l%¥  ^c^  ^^  ^Tfri^iir^  ^?:ri^? 
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f^5l?^-fi^    C^    ^^^C^    ^V^    ^^^    ^T^1    ^l^y 

C^-^\rii^    ^>I^Rt^    ^TR<11    ^f^^    ^^N    ^t^t^1    ^^t<lt?:^ 
■^\T.K<     C^t^^^    ^^^5^^t^     ^f^^1    C^'f^^  I     ^tI    ^'^ 

How  could  the  Turks    indulge  in  the  kind  of 
acts  related  above  ?     The  Turkish    leaders    who 

5"/ conducted  expedite^fs  to  India  were  not  savages 
They  had  accepted  not  onl}'  the  creed    of    Islam 
but   also  the  culture  of  Islam  as  it  came  to  them 
through  Persia.     The  rulers  were  often    patrons 
of   literature   and    learning   and   cultivated  men 
themselves.     Mahmud,    who    did    the     greatest 
Tiavoc    in    India  ,    was    not  only  a  great  general, 
perhaps  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  but  also 
a  great  patron  of   learning.     The  fact  that  much 
of  the   enormous  wealth  he  secured    from    plun- 
der in  India  was  devoted  to   bulding   a    Univer- 
sity, with  a  well  equipped  library  and  a  museum, 
at    Gharni,  is    a   clear   proof    that  he  was  a  man 
of   culture.     The    key    to    the   solution     of    the 
problem  we  have  raised  is    to    be    found    in    the 
fundamental     principles      of      Islamic      polity. 
Originally,    for    the     vanquished     non-muslims 
{other   than   the  Jews  and  Christians)  the  choice 
lay  between  embracing  Islam   and    either    death 

r  I    or  slavery.     If  acceptance  of  Islam    was    refused 


_iT?'>1 


the  adult  males  were  put  to  death  and  women 
aud  children  treated  as  booty.  Subsequently 
muslim  jurists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  aud  Christians, 
viz.,  that  they  would  receive  protection  of  the 
state  if  they  paid  a  special  tax  called  Jeziah^ 
might  be  extended  to  other  non-muslims  ;  aud 
for  the  first  time,  the  extension  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  Hindus  during  the  Arab  con- 
quest of  Sindh.  It  ts  to  be  noted  however, 
that  the  protection  envisaged  by  the  jurists 
covered  only  the  life  and  propert}^  of  the  non- 
muslims  ;  it  did  not  cover  their  religip^s  ins-  O 
titutions  and  practices.  This  alone  can^  explain 
why  destruction  of  temples  continued  through- 
out the  muslim  rule  except  during  the  reign  of 
Akb-ir  aud  perhaps  that  of  his  ancestor  Babar 
and  his  succsessor  Jehangir.  (We  do  not  take 
into  account  the  declining  days  of  the  Mughals.) 

"To  a  sincere    muslim    of    those    d/ys    every    Q 
Hindu    temple,    everj^    wayside    shrine,    was    an 
utter    abomination  to  be  desecrated  as   effective- y 
ly      as     time      might      permit"      (Moreland     & 
Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India,  p.  146) 

Even  in  regard  to  lif/^  aud  propert}^  the 
Turkish  invaders  probably  took  the  view  that 
the     new     principle    enunciated  by    the    jurists 
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^as  a  matter  for  settled  adaiinistratsbn  and    not 
applicable  during  invasions  and  conquests. 

The  ravages  of  the  Turks  did  not,  it  would 
appear,  affect  the  traditional  religions  foleran- 
ce  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  the  age.  for  /we  find 
that  Jaj'  Sinha  Sidharaja,  king  of  Guzerat 
(1094—1143),  punished  some  of  his  subjects  for 
interfering  with  the  worship  of  muslirns  •,  yet 
Some  Xath,  which  Mahmud  had  defiled  and 
destroyed,  existed  in  his  dominiou.  (The 
Struggle  for  Empire  P.  XVI) 
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CHAPTER  II 
€AUSES  Of  the  COLLAPSE  OF  HINDU  RULE 

The  current  opinion  is  that  because  the 
country  was  divided  into  a  ni^raber  of  indepen-  ^/^/ 
dent  states  at  variance  among  themselves,  that 
because  there  was  no  ^U^ndia  Emperor  at  the  ^■ 
time,  the  invaders  did  not  meet  with  the  kind  of 
resistance  that  could  stop  their  entry  into  the 
country  or  their  advance  in  it. 

But  we  find  that  many  Indian  chiefs  were 
united  in  a  confedenW  atJleast  on  four  occasions  f^-^/ 
to  confront  the  invaders.  The  first  coufederacy 
Avas  formed  to  help  the  Shahi  kiug  Jai  Pal  in 
!ns  second  battle  with  Sabuktigin.  On  this 
occasion  the  Rajas  of  Delhi,  Ajmer,  Kalinjar 
(Bundelkhand)  and  many  other  neighbouring 
states  joined  the  confederac3^  The  second 
Confederacy  was  formed  in  1008  to  help  the 
Shahi  king  Ananda  Pal  (son  of  Jai  Pal)  when 
Mahmud  invaded  his  territorj'.  The  third 
and  fourth  confederacy  was  formed  to  help 
Prithiraja  respectively  in  his  two  battles  at 
Taraori  against  Mahammad  Ghuri. 

In    view    of    this    fact    and   having  regard  to 
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the  consideration  that  every  one  of  the  con- 
federate kingdoms  was  greater  both  in  money- 
power  and  man  power  than  the  kingdom  of 
Ghazni,  we  cannot  say  that  lack  of  a  common 
imperial  power  or  of  unity  among  the  Hindu 
chiefs  brought  about  down/fall  of  the  Hindus. 

What  then  was  the  cause  or  were  the  causes 
of  this  trao-ic  event  ?  For  answer  we  have 
to  depend  entirel3''  on  the  analysis  given  in  the 
book.  'Struggle  for  Empire,'  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  more  than  once.  A  summary  of 
the  views  expressed  there  is  given  below  (PP. 
125-128,  P.  113,  PP.  PLV— XLVI,  P.  XIV). 

(i)  The  Hindu  kings  and  leaders  of  the 
period  in  question  were  obsessed  with  a  vain 
pride  in  isolationism  and  insularity,  thinking 
that  thev  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
outside  world.  Albiruni,  a  contempary  writer,, 
refers  to  this  attitude  and  points  out  that  their 
ancestors  had  not  been  so  narrow-minded. 
Consequently  the  Hindu  kings  could  not  com- 
prehend the  need  for  taking  proper  measures 
for  frontier  defence,  in  the  light  of  the  politi- 
cal changes  and  development  of  military  arts 
that  had  taken  place  in  tiAe  outside  world,  and 
in  accordance  with  which  the  Turks  had  planned 
their  military  organization.     This  pride  in    their 
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supposed  superiority  over  all  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  had,  in  the  last  analysis,  been  bred 
by  the  social  system,  which  divided  the  people 
into  a  number  of  privileged  classes  and  others 
whose  business  of  life  was  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  privileged  classes. 

(ii)  Actuated  by  false  ideals  of  Kshatrya 
chivalry,  the  Indian  princes  often  found 
ostensible  causes  for  entering  into  conflicts  with 
one  another  and  thus  paralysed  themselves. 
This  internecine  conflict  could  go  so  far  as  to 
result  in  an  attack  by  one  Hindu  prince  on  the 
territory  of  another  when  the  latter  was  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  against  the  Muslims. 
Thus  we  find  that  just  when  the  Chalukya 
kingdom  of  Guzerat  was  in  a  grave  peril  due  to 
an  attack  by  muslims  in  the  north,  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Yadavas  in  the  south. 

(iii)  A  vast  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  spent  in  building  and  making  gifts 
to  temples  which  were  in  most  cases  unprotected. 
Yet  it  was  the  accumulated  fafulous  wealth  of 
the  temples  that  invited  foreign  invasions.  If 
this  wealth  had  been  appropriated  for  defence 
purposes  it  would  have  enabled  adoption  of 
adequate  measures  for  resisting  the  invaders. 

(iv)     The    Indian  princes  paid    no    heed    to 
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repeated  warnings  of  the  past.  Their  ignorance  of 
the  happeninga  in  the  outside  world  and  conse- 
quent failure  to  take  proper  measures  for 
defence  might  be  excused  in  the  case  of  the 
-first  phase  of  the  Turkish  invasions  under 
JMahmud,  not  to  speak  of  the  Arab  conquest  of 
-Sindh  ;  but  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  their 
failure  to  adopt  adequate  defence  measures 
against  the  subsequent  Turkish  onslamghts  \j^y 
under  Mahammad  Ghuri.  Since  a  century  and  a  / 
.half  had  elapsed  between  the  two  phases  of  the 
T^urkish  invasions  the  Indian  princes  had 
•sufficient  time  to  put  their  house  in  order.  ^ 

(v)  The  Indian  princes  exibited  the  strange 
-defect  in  there  fight  against  the  rauslims  that 
they  were  alwyas  on  the  defensive.  Coneqiiently 
•a  muslim  army  even  when  it  was  defeated  could 
■escape  destruction  if  only  it  could  leave  the 
i)attlefield.  In  the  first  battle  of  Taraori 
Prithiraja  had  defeated  Mahammad  Ghuri  who 
was  also  seriously  wounded.  Prithiraja  ought  to 
have  pursued  his  wounded  adversary  and  try  to 
eliminate  muslim  ruje  from  the  Punjab.  Not 
only  did  he  not  do  this  but  he  returned  to 
Ajmer  without  making  a  proper  arrangement 
-for  defending  his  north-west  frontier. 

"The   haze   of  glory  in  which  Prithiraja  lives 
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in  Indian  memory  is  considerably  dimmed  if  one 
realises  the  effect  of  his  failure  to  take  full 
advantatxe  of  his  great  victor}'-  at  Taraori  (in 
the  first  battle)  for  removing  the  imminent 
danger  which  involved  him  and  his  countrj^  in 
a  common  ruin  within  a  year".  ('The  Struggle 
for  Empire  P.  X  L  Vi) 

(vi)  To  the  causes  stated  above  we  must  add 
the  cases  of  treason  and  treachery  among  the 
ministers  and  other  officials,  which  were  not 
rare. 

We  have  so  far  considered  ihe  problem  of 
<3ownfall  of  the  Hindus  from  the  side  of  the 
kings  and  leaders.  But  what  about  the  masses  ? 
We  find  no  mass  upheaval  when  the  country 
is  being  devastated  by  f or jjigijfers.  ThereasonG/^ 
is  that  their  degradation  to  low  levels  in  the 
social  organisation  had  made  them  not  only 
indifferent  to  snch  happenings  but  inclined  to 
take  them  to  be  inevitable.  "Their  voice  had 
been  hushed  in  silence  (and  their  mind 
atrophied)     by    a  religio-social     tyranny"   (The 

Struggle  for  Empire,  127). 


CHAPTER     III 

THE  OTHEB  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE 

In  the  preceding  discussion  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  those  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
Hindu  kings  and  leaders  that  brought  about 
collapse  of  the  Hindu  rule.  It  must  however  be 
emphasized  that,  barring  a  few  exceptions,  no 
Hindu  king  or  leader,  not  even  the  members 
of  his  family,  showed  lack  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  the  muslim  invasions.  In  many  cases 
warriors  defied  the  invaders  for  months  and 
years,    and    sacrificed    their   lives  for  protecting 

ifreedom.     Large  numbers  of  women  often  burnt 
themselves    to     save     their    honour.       Parents 

**  often  threw  their  children  into  wells  to  save 
them  from  slavery.  There  was  alwyas  a  revolt 
in  one  places  or  another  throughout  the  a^reas  X 
of  Turkish  military  operations.  These  regions 
might,  therefore,  well  he  called  areas  of 
resistance. 

Outside  the  areas  of  Turkish  operations, 
there  were  great  Hindu  kingdoms  covering 
considerable  part  of  the  North  and  the  whole 
of  the  South  in    which    Hindu    life   and    culture 
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contiraed  their  course  undisturbed.  The  rulers 
promoted  art,  literature  and  learning  and 
patronised  poets.  They  gave  grants  of  land 
to  the  poor  and  worthy  institutions  and  cons- 
tructed beneficial  public  works. 

In  the  North  the  Kalchuri  kingdom  of 
Dahala  (Jabalpur  region),  the  Chandella  king- 
dom of  Jejakabhukti  (Buudelkhand)  the 
Paramara  kingdom  of  Malwa  and  Chalukya 
kingdom  of  Guzerat  girdled  the  areas  of 
Turkish  operations.  The  Chandellas  construc- 
ted many  lakes  and  reservoirs  which  are  still 
irrigating  the  agricultural  land  in  that  region. 
The  Paramara  kings  in  Malawa  also  constructed 
lakes  for  irrigation,  which  are  still  serving  their 
purpose.  Some  of  the  Parmara  kings  acquired 
fame  as  authors  and  patrons  of  learning  ;  one  of 
them,  Bhoja,  is  also  known  as  a  model  king. 

In  the  South,  the  Chalukyas,  theYadavas, 
the  Kakatyas,  the  Hoysalas,  the  Cholas  and,  later 
the  Pandyas  ruled  over  flourishing  kingdoms. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  these  kingdoms  was 
the  Chola  kingdom  of  Tanjore.  It  attained 
its  most  glorious  period  under  Rajaraja  and  his 
son  Rajeudra  Chola.  The  Cholas  built  a  navy, 
which  controlled  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
€tablished    a    colonial    empire     comprising     the 
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Nicobar     Islands,     the    Malaya    Peninsula   and 
Sumatra.      They    established    colleges    for  sans- 
kritic   studies,  medical   schools     and     hospitals. 
^  Under    their    patroi)^age    works     were     written, 
which   are    considered   valuable,   in  Philosophy, 
Drama,  music  and  dancing. 

"During    this   age,    therefore    inspite    of  the 
.  ravages   of    the   Turks,    India  was  still  the  land 
of   great    achievements".      (The    Struggle     for 
Empire,  PI  XXI) 


CHAPTER     IV 

A  NOTE  ON  COLL  ATS  E  OF  THE  SEN  BULE 
IN  WEST  AND  NORTH  BENGAL 

Though  the  stor}'  of  the  conquest  of  Nadj'a^ 
as  narrated  by  Miiihazuddin,  is  now  discredited 
and  it  is  considered  reasonable  to  assume  that 
theremiist  beave  been  a  fighting,  in  which  Lakshan 
Sen  had  been  defeated,  before  Bukhtyar  Khalji 
occupied  Nadj^a,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Lakshan  Sen  had  not  adopted  proper  measures 
for  defence  of  his  western  frontier  and  offered 
no  opposition  to  Bakhtyar's  repeated  raids  in 
(Tu)  that  region  '  before  he  entered  Bengal. 
Ivakshan  Sen's  failure  in  providing  for  defence 
of  his  frontier  justifies  the  view  that  his  arrange- 
ment for  defence  of  Nadya  was  inadequate 
and  that  Bakhtyar  Khalji  did  not  meet  with  a 
formidable  resistance  before  he  captured  that 
city. 

What  could  possibly  be  the  reason  for  this 
evident  indifference  of  the  king?  A  plausible 
answer  to  the  question  is  that  Lakshan  Sen  had  a., 
deliberate  plan  of  leaving  west  and  north 
Bengal  and  concentrating  his  resources  in  east 
and  south  Bengal.     In  this  connection    it    is    to 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sena  kings,  like  their 
predecessors  the  Palas,  had  a  number  of  capitals, 
and  they  were  Lakshnarati  iu  North  Bengal 
and  \^ikrampur  (as  diqtingushed  from  Vikram- 
pur  Parganah)  and  Sonargaon  in  Kast  Bengal  ; 
Nadya  though  it  was  virtually  their  principal 
capital  for  many  years,  was  never  formally 
recognised  as  such. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  question  why 
Lakshan  Sen  should  have  had  decided  to  with- 
draw to  east  Bengal.  The  Sen  kingdom  was 
in  a  state  of  disintegration  at  the  time  of  the 
muslim  invasion  of  Bengal  and  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  Khadi-Mandal  (in  24  Parganas),  had 
already  seceded  and  formed  (bn  independent  ccj 
kingdom  under  the  leadership  of  one  Domraan  ' 
Pal,  who  evtdentl}^  belonged  io  a  so-called  lower 
class  and  might  have  been  a  Budhist. 

What  could  possibly  be  the  cause  or  causes 
of  this  disintegration  ?  The  indegenous  lUidhist 
Pal  dynaslty  which  had  preceded  the  Senas  with 
their  liberal  social  and  political  outlook  had 
endeavoured  to  build  a  state  based  on  unity 
and  equal  opportunities  for  all  classes  of  the 
people  and  brought  a  golden  age  in  Bengal. 
The  Varmans,  the  Gangas,  the  Kalchuries,  the 
Chalnkyas — these     Southern  and  half  Southern 
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orthodox  dynasties  undermiued  the  Pal  authority 
by  repeated  attacks  on  its  terrtory  with  the 
result  that  the  Pal  kingdom  disintegrated  ; 
most  of  Bihar  fell  to  the  orthodox  Gahar- 
valas  of  Banaras^  Mithila  became  an  indepen- 
dent state  under  Nanyadera  of  Karnatak,  an 
officer  of  the  Palasy  Bengal  fell  to  the  rebel  Sen 
family  of  Radha  which  had  also  come  from 
Karnatak  and  accepted  service  under  the  Palas. 

The   Senas,   by    intrducing    the   strict  rules    O 
of  Southern   Hinduism,    demolished    the  liberal    / 
social    and    political    structure    that     had    been 
developed    by    the    Palas      and    thus     provoked 
conflicts  among  their  subjects. 

That    the    repeated    and     almost     conceited 
attacks    on    the    Pala    kingdom    by  the  ortodox   y 
powers  had    a  religious  background  is  evidenced  ' 
by  the  following  observations. 

"The  anti-Budhist  propaganda  carried  on  by 
Gabardhan,  father  of  Bhatta  Bhabadeva,  in  East 
Bengal  was  probably  responsible  for  persecution 
of  IJudhists  by  the  Vanagalaarmy  (of  Jatavarman) 
in  Varendra  (North  Bengal)." 

"Harivarman's  minister  of  peace  and  war, 
Bhatta  Bhabadevr,  who  had  the  curious  epithet 
of    Bala-Ballava-Bhujauga,    rose   against  Budhi- 
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sm   and  enhanced  Brahmanical  religion."     ('The 
Struggle  for  Empire'  PP.  34-35) 

From  the  above  cosiderations  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  Sena  rule  in  Bengal  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  persistent  orthodox  movement  carried 
on  against  the  liberal  goverment  of  thePalasand 
in  the  new  regime  the  so-called  lower  classes, 
being  again  subjected  to  many  disabilities  were 
disaffected  against  it.  But  the  social  system 
promulgated  by  the  Senas  had  not  yet  taken 
such  a  deep  root  in  East  and  South  Bengal  as 
it  had  done  in  West  and  North  Bengal,  Conse- 
quently the  popular  discontent  in  ^ast  and  ^outh*^)  JL 
Bengal  was  not  so  bitter  as  in  West  and  North  / 
Bengal  ;  and  in  West  Bengal,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  had  already  been  a  successful  revolt  when 
Bakhtyar  Khalji  invaded  Nadya.  In  this 
circumhstance  Lakshmaa  Sen  probably  thought 
it  wise  to  abandon  West  and  North  Bengal  and 
apply  all  his  resources  in  defending  East  and 
South  Bengal. 


CHAPTER  V 

BIFFERESCE  BETWEEN  THE    TURKS    OF    THE' 
IITIJ    CESTURY    AND  THOSE   THAT  HAD  COME 
BETWEEN  THE   FALL    OF  THE    MAOURYA    AND 
RISE  OF  THE  GUPTA  EMPIRE 

The  central  Asian  hordes  that  had  invaded 
and  conquered  many  regioiAs  in  India  between  7ir/ 
the  fall  of  the  Mourya  and  rise  of  the  Gupta 
Empire  had  also  belonged  to  the  Turkish  stock. 
But  they  had  completely  merged  themselves 
among  the  indegenous  people  and  left  no- 
distinctive  marks  on  the  history  of  the  country. 
"The  names  of  the  foreign  rulers  were  Indianised 
as  time  went  on  :  among  the  Saka  Satraps  we 
find  such  purely  Hindu  names  as  Rudladama-  y/ 
na  and  Satya  Sinha  ;  and  while  earlier  Kushans  ^ 
bore  foreign  names,  we  come  in  due  course  to  a 
Vasudeva.  Kanishka  and  Hovishka,  again, 
patronised  Budhism  which  they  found  in  their 
dominions  ;  but  the  coins  of  Vasudeva,  the  next 
ruler,  are  characterised  by  the  figure  of  the 
great  Hindu  god  Siva,  accompanied  by  the 
appropriate  emblems,  and  it  is  hard  to  resist 
the  inference  that  he  was,  in  substance,  a 
Hindu"  (Morelaud  &  Chatterjee,  A  short  history 
of  India,  P-82}. 
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The  result  of  this  merger  was  that  the  later 
generations  could  not  see  that  they  were  under 
foreign  rule.  *It  is  true  that  these  foreigu 
tribes  were  Hiaduised  soou  after  they  settled 
in  India.  But  the  fact  can  scarcely  be  contested 
that  the  political  power  of  the  country  was 
monopolised  by  these  foreigners  (encept  during 
the  Sunga  and  the  Gupta  period)  uptill  the 
advent  of  the  Mahammedans"  (D.R.  Bhandar- 
kar,  'As oka'). 

But    the   later    Turkish    invaders    not    only 
formed  a  seperate  unit  but  also    drew    into  their 
fold    a    considerable    number    of    the    Hindus. 
Henceforth     the     people    became    divided   into 
two    seperate   units    on  the  basis  of    differences 
in    religious    affiliation  ^culture  and  soial  practi- 
ces,    and    "it    does     not     require     a    moment's 
thought     to     draw     a    clear  line    between    the 
Hindu   and    muslim    population,    even     though 
more    than    seven    hundred  years  (in  the  case  of 
Sindh,  twelve  hundred  years)  have  elapsed  since 
the   muslims    first    settled  in  the  country.     Nor 
can    we   reasonably  visualise  a  period  when  this 
difference   will   cease   to   exist."    (The  Struggle 
for  Empire,  P.  398). 

The   basis    of   this    difference    was    noted  by 
Albiruni  at  the  very  begining  of  the   period    we 
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are  dealiu^  with  :  "The  Hindus  entirely  differ 
from  us  in  every  respect.  We  belive  in  nothing 
in  which  they  believe  and  vice-versa."  (The 
Strugle  for  Empire,  P.  XLIV). 

The  terra  Hindu  itself,  in  its  presnt  conuo-  €/ 
tation,  came  into  use  after  the  advent  of  the  / 
musliins.  Indians  had  never  called  themselves 
by  this  name  before  that  event.  The  term 
had  originally  been  used  by  foreigners  of  the  West 
to  denote  the  region  rouud  the  Siudliii  river 
and  then  the  whole  of  India.  Thus  -before  the 
muslira  conquest  ^  Hindu  was  merely  a  geogra- 
phical term.  The  muslims  started  using  it  in  the 
sense  of  all  the  people  of  India,  as  distinguished 
from  the  muslims.  The  muslims  did  not  make 
any  distinction  between  the  Budhist,  Jains  and 
followers  of  the  oher  creeds  that  existed 
amoug  the  indegenous  people.  "Historically, 
therefore,  Hindu  really  signifies  the  aggregate 
peoples  in  India  and  their  culture  and  religion, 
as  distinguished  from  muslims.  The  common  use 
of  the  term  Hindu  as  opposed  to  Buddhist, 
Jaina  and  follower  of  any  other  religious  sect  in 
pre-inuslim  India  is  therefore  quite  erroneous." 
(Th*^  Struggle  for  Empire  Page  399) 

Though   the    Hindus    and    muslims     formed 
distinct    and    seperate    units    of    the  population, 
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even  during  the  period  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Hindus  could  not  altogether  avoid  the  impact 
of  Islam.  In  order  to  prevent  muslim  ways 
of  life  getting  into  their  society,  they  adopted 
stringent  rules  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
progress. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  'SLAVE  RULERS'  AND  THE  HINDUS 

"They  (the  'slave'  rulers)    were    pretty    fierce 
and    conquest    and    destruction   of  buildings  and 
libraries     and     terrorisation      went       together." 
{'Glympses    of    world    liistory,'     J.     L.     Nehru,  C-h 
p.  212)  ^ 

But  Razia,  the  only  queen  in  the  history  of 
the  muslims  in  India,  did  not,  it  would  appear, 
indulge  in  such  activities.  Hindus  should 
have  admired  her  energy,  enterprise  and 
courage,  and  deeply  regretted  her  tragic  end  at 
the  hands  of  a  band  of  Hindu  robbers. 

Nasiruddin  Mahmud  set  the  unique  example 
of  a  monarch  earning  his  living  by  his  own 
labor,  and  as  such  his  name  is  of  perrenial 
interest  to  Hindus  as  will  as  to  Muslims. 

Balban  was  the  monarch  who  destroyed 
Hindu  independence  in  East  Bengal,  which 
had  been  maintained  for  about  a  century  after 
Bakhtyar  Khalji's  conquest  of  Nadya,  This 
event  was  undoubtedly  a  glorious  one  to  the 
-Muslims  but  a  great  tragedy  to  the  Hindus. 


CHAPTER  VII 
A  GREAT  HINDU  KING  OF  THE  AGE 

Narasinha  I  of  the  Ganga  dynasty  ascen^ 
ded  the  throne  of  Kaliuga  and  Utkal  (Orissa) 
in  A.  D.  1238.  His  reign  is  considered  to  be 
a  glorious  period  in  Orissan  history.  His  special 
position  in  Indian  history  has  been  determined 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Hindu 
kings  who,  instead  of  being  always  on  the  defen- 
sive in  their  struggle  against  muslims,  chose  to 
make  efforts  to  dislodge  them  from  their  con- 
quered possessions  and  restore  Hindu  rule 
therein. 

In  1243  Narasinha  led  an  expedition  to 
Bengal  to  root  out  muslim  rule  therefrom.. 
Delhi's  vassal  sultan  of  West  and  North  Bengal, 
Tughril-Tughal  Khan,  himself  led  the  muslim 
forces  aganist  Narasinha.  After  defeating  the 
muslims  in  two  successive  battles,  Narasinha 
became  master  of  Radha  (West  Bengal),  and 
muslim  rule  was  completely  eliminated  from 
that  region.  Narasinha  then  invaded  Varendra 
(North  Bengal)  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
capital  city  Lakshuavati  itself  ;  the  city  was 
bese^ged   and    Tughril    Tughal    Khan    and    his 
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*forces  were  confined  in  the  fort.  Bengal  was 
thus  practically  freed  from  muslim  rule.  Just 
at  this  juncture  a  joint  muslim  army  led  by  two 
Governors  arived  in  Bengal,  under  instructions 
from  Delhi,  in  response  to  an  appeal  that  had 
been  sent  by  Tughril  Tughan  Khan. 

Narasinha  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  face 
this  new  army  and  retreated  to  Radha.  Radha 
remained  under  Narasinha's  control,  being 
administered  by  an  Orissan  Governor  with  his 
head  quarters  at  Maudaran  (Arambagh-Hocghlj.)   >f 

At  the  end  of  1253  Yuzbak,  the  new  vassal 
Sultan  of  Varendra,  attempted  to  reconquer 
Radha.  Three  battles  were  fought  between  the 
muslims  and  the  Orissan  forces,  and  Yuzbak 
was  defeated  and  repulsed.  At  the  end  of  1255 
Yuzbak,  with  assistance  received  from  Delhi^ 
succeeded  in  reconquering  Radha. 

Narasinha  had  held  Radha  for  more  than- 
a  decade.  This  achievement  "'entitles  him  to 
a  high  place  of  honour  among  the  Hindu  kings 
of  Northau  India  during  this  age.  He  also 
earned  an  undying  fame  by  building  the  magni- 
ficient  Sun  Temple  at  Konarak."  (The 
Struggle  for  Empire,  p.  208) 

•*At  Konarak  the  extraordinary  genius  of 
the  architect  and  the  sculptor   combined  to  raise 
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a  sanctuary  In  honour  of  Sun  god,  the  illumi- 
nator of  the  universe.  Even  in  its  ruins  it 
illumines  India  and  her  art,  and  shines  forth 
^  throughtout  the  world  as  a  momentous  creation, 
of  human  endeavour.  When  entire,  the  temple 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  exqnisite 
proportioned  monuments  ever  known Every- 
thing is  ordered  and  balanced  and  the  entire 
monument  vibrates  with  a  rythm  and  grandeur 
unique  in  the  world '  (The  Struggle  for  Em- 
pire, pp.  553-654.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  period 
which  begins  with  1296,  when  Alauddin  Khalji 
seized  the  throne  of  Delhi  and  ends  in  1556  when 
Akbar  occupied  it-  During  this  period  the  Turkish 
State,  which  had  been  initiated  by  Kutabuddin 
Aibak  and  reached  its  zenith  under  Alauddin 
Khalji,  disintegiiated  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  rU 
e,  I  reckllss  measures  indulged  in  by  Mahammad 
Tughlak.  What  remained  of  the  Turkish  state 
after  Mahammad  Tughlak's  death  was  shattered  ^ 
to  pieces  by  Timur.  The  Delhi  territory  was  now 
virtually  in  the  possession  of  armed  bands  of 
robbers.  "In  fact  robbery  was  the  only  profession 
which  offered  reasonable  prospects  to  a  man  of 
enterprise"  (Moreland  and  Chatter jee,  A  Short 
History  of  India,  P.  180). 

The  Sayyids,   far  from  trying  to  rebuild  the 
state,    aggravated  the  anarchy    by    resorting    to 
"X./     forcible  enactions  from  the  already  heavily  talked     ic/ 
peasants. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos^Bahlol  Lodi  made 
t^       heroic  efforts  to  tstablish  some  sort  of    law    and 


*v 


A 

order- 


Sikandar  Lodi,  though  a  fanatic  and  a  hater 
of  Hinduism  and  the  Hindus,  was  not  lacking 
m  ability-       But  Ibrahim  alienated  the  powerful 


(ii) 

Afghan  nobles  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  hia 
own  destruction  and  that  of  the  dynasty. 

Babar  would  have  come  even  if  he  had  not 
been  invited ;  the  invitation  did  not  mean  much 
for  ultimately  he  had  to  depend  on  his  own 
resources. 

The  failure  of  Sangrama  Singha  and  his  con- 
federates at  Khanua  was  due  to  relying  on  num- 
bers and  ignoring  the  new  technique  of  warfare 
which  was  well  exhibited  at  Panipat  in  the  shape 
of  Babar's  gims.  It  is  passing  strange  that  Indian 
princes  always  failed  to  take  note  of  the  develop- 
ment of  military  art  throughout  their  struggle 
with  the  Muslims  from  Taraori  to  Talikot. 

The  displacement  of  Mughal  authority  by 
Sher  Shah  (even  for  a  while)  was  all  for  the  good ; 
he  offered  a  model  for  administration  which  even 
Akbar  found  useful. 

While  the  North  was  witnessing  the  panorama 
of  Muslim  political  adventures,  in  the  South  Vijay- 
nagar  became  the  centre  alternately  of  hope  and 
frustration  of  the  Hindus. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  LATER  SULTANS  OF  DELHI 
AM)  THE  HINDUS. 

Alauddin  Khalji's  "consuering  army  burnt  ^^ 
villages,  devastated  the  land,  plundered  people's 
wealth ;  took  Brahmans,  children  and  women  of 
all  castes  captive  and  flogged  them  with  thongs 
and  raw  hide ;  carried  moving  prisons  and  con- 
verted the  prisoners  into  obsequious  Turks'*. 
(The  Struggle  for  Empire,  K.  M.  Munshi  &  R.  C. 
Majumdar;  P.  XVI). 

In  implementing  his  price  control  measures  he 
required  merchants  to  "deposit  their  wives  and 
children  as  security  for  their  conduct,  and  these 
pledges  were  settled  close  to  Delhi  in  charge  of  a 
superintendent/*  (Moreland  and  Chatterjee,  A 
short  history  of  India,  P.  166). 

In  order  to  deistroy  the  power  and  influence 
of  Hindu  men  of  position  he  used  the  weapon  of 
economic  pressure.  All  on  a  sudden  he  abolishel 
the  zemindari  system,  where  it  existed,  without 
compensation  and  introduced  direct  assessment 
and  collection  of  land  revenue  at  an  exorbitant 
rate,  so  that  the  peasants  could  not  pay  an\i:hing 
to  the  Zemindars.  The  Zeminders  fell  into  extreme 
distress,  and  many  ladies  of  the  Zeminder  families 
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had  to  work  as  slaves  in  Muslim  houses  to  ward 
off  starvation. 

"The  chronicler  gloats  over  the  improverish- 
ment  which  in  fact  resulted."  (Moreland  & 
Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India,  P.  164). 

When  Guzerat  was  conquered  by  Alauddin 
Khalji,the  wife  of  the  king  of  Guzerat,  Kamala 
Devi,  was  seized  and  compelled  to  have  a  place 
in  Alauddin's  harem.  Subsequently  the  king's 
daughter  Devala  Devi  was  also  seizel  and  had  to 
take  a  place  in  the  same  harem  along  with  her 
mother. 

"Intensely  ambitious  and  entirely  uh- 
scrupuious,  cruel,  treacherous  and  an  evil  liver, 
Alauddin  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  repulsive 
characters  in  Indian  history.  But  of  his  strength 
there  can  be  no  question.  His  reign  of  twenty 
years  was  a  reign  of  terror,  it  was  also  a  reign  of 
triumphs  for  himself."  (Moreland  &  Chatterjee,  A 
short  history  of  India,  P.  162). 

Alauddin  Khalji's  General  Malik_JKafur,  a 
converted  Hindu  and  one  of  the  greatest  army 
commanders  in  India  of  the  time,  brought  South 
India  under  Muslim  supremacy. 

During  the  reign  of  Alauddin's  son  Mubarak 
Shaha,  Harapal  Deva,  the  Yadava  raja  of  Deva- 
giri  revolted-  On  Mubarak's  orders  his  skin  was 
taken  off. 

Gyusuddin     Tughlak     "istands     out     as     the 
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pleasantest  figure  in  the  line  of  the  Turkish  kings, 
equally  successful  as  soldier  and  as  ruler,  a  man 
who  thought  of  his  troops  first  and  his  peasants 
next."  (Moreland  &  Chatterjee,  A  short  history 
of  India,  P.  167). 

He  restored  the  Hindu  Zemindars,  who  had 
been  displaced  by  Alauddin  Khalji,  to  their  old 
position  and  reduced  the  revenue-dues  of  the 
peasants  in  the  areas  under  direct  rule  of  the 
Sultanate. 

Mahammad  Tughlak  made  an  unbearable 
increase  in  the  revenue  dues  of  the  peasants. 

The  peasants  started  giving  up  their  holdings, 
migrating  to  other  places  or  taking  to  other  occu- 
pations. 

•'Mahammad  regarded  the  peasants  as  rebels, 
led  his  army  against  them,  slaughtered  them  like 
sheep  and  desolated  the  whole  region  which 
naturally  remained  unproductive."  (Moreland  & 
Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India,  P.  169). 

Feroz  Tughlak's  mother  was  a  Hindu  lady  of 
Rajput  parentage.  When  Feroz's  father  proposed 
the  marriage,  the  lady's  parents  did  not  agree  and 
the  result  was  that  their  territory  was  devastated. 
In  order  to  save  her  parents  and  the  family 
possessions  the  lady  volurtarily  offered  herself  for 
the  marriage.  ('Glympses  of  World  history', 
P.  254), 

Though  son  of  a  Hindu  mother  Feroz  Tughlak 
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I  /  was  a  fi|natical  Muslim.  At  the  end  of  an  un- 
successful campaign  against  the  rebel  ruler  of 
Bengal,  he  proceeded  to  Orissa  (then  known  as 
Jaznagar) ;  the  Orissan  King  could  not  repulse 
him ;  he  entered  Puri,  desecrated  the  Jagannath 
temple  and  threw  the  images  into  the  sea. 

The  first  half  of  his  reign  was  beneficial  to  the 
people,  because  government  was  really  in  the 
hands  of  his  minister  Makbul,  a  Brahmin  convert 
to  Islam.  During  Makbul's  administration  per- 
fect peace  and  order  prevailed  throughout  the 
Sultanate  dominion,  the  dues  of  the  peasants  were 
reduced,  the  region  that  had  been  devastated  by 
Mahammad  Tughlak  was  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion and  ample  supplies  at  low  prices  were  avail- 
able at  th.e  Capital. 

"After  twenty  years  the  scene  changed ; 
Makbul  died.  The  tradition  of  this  short  golden 
age  still  lingers  vaguely  in  the  villages  of  northern 
India."  (Moreland  &  Chatterjee,  A  short  history 
of  India,  P.P.  170—171). 

The  Sayyids  were  thoroughly  inrompetent.  C  / 
They  did  not  care  to  maintain  any  administrative  ' 
machinery,  any  policing  arrangement.  When 
money  was  needed  troops  were  sent  to  the  villages, 
and  they  extracted  from  the  peasants  as  much  as 
they  could,  although  they  had  been  paying  their 
regular  dues  to  the  Hindu  chiefs  or  the  Muslim 
governors  as  the  case  might  be 


The  destruction  of  independence  of  tiie 
muslim  state  of  Jaunpur  by  Bahlol  Lodi  was  a 
misfortune. 

"For  nearly  100  years  it  (Jaunpur)  was  a 
great  seat  of  culture  and  toleration  in  religion, 
one  of  the  rulers  even  tried  to  bring  about  a 
syilthesis  between  Hindus  and  Muslims.  Art  and 
fine  buildings  were  encouraged  and  so  were  the 
growing  languages  of  the  country,  Hindi  and 
Bengali.**  ("Glympses  of  world  history,  J.  L. 
Nehru,*"  P.  254). 

Sikendar  Lodi  was  a  fanatical  Muslim.  He 
is  credited  with  forcible  conversion  of  Hindus  and 
defilement  and  destruction  of  temples  at  Mathura- 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  EARLY  MUGHALS,  SHER  BHAHA 
AND  THE  HINDUS 

Babar  had  to  face  a  formidable  combination 
of  the  rulers  of  Rajputna  under  the  leadership  of 
Rana  Sangha  (Sangram  Singha)  of  Mewar,  who 
marched  towards  Agra  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
Muslim  rule  from  India.  Rana  Sangha  had  nego- 
tiated with  Babar  and  promised  to  help  him 
should  he  decide  to  invade  India-  But  Rana 
Sangha  did  not  fulfil  his  promise ;  and  now,  when 
Babar  had  succeeded  single-handed  in  displacing 
the  Lodis,  Rana  Sangha  with  his  allies  turned 
against  him. 

Babar  took  the  field  in  person.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Khanua,  forty  miles  west  of  Agra,  in 
March  1527,  and  the  Rajputs  were  completely 
defeated,  many  Rajput  princes  were  killed;  Rana 
Sangha  himself  was  seriously  wounded. 

The  Rajput  forces  wese  7  or  8  times  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Babar.  But  Babar  had 
a  number  of  guns  which  the  Rajputs  did  not 
possess,  and  the  guns  decided  the  issue. 

Why  had  Rana  Sangha  invited  Babar  to 
invade  India  ? 


Sikandar  Lodi's  anti-Hindu  activities  and 
Ibrahim  Ladi's  tyrranical  rule  moved  the  princes 
of  Rajputna  to  make  concerted  efforts  to  destroy 
Muslim  rule  in  India.  Rana  Sangha  as  leader  of 
the  movement  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  Babar 
against  Ibrahim,  with  a  view  to  weakening  both; 
and  when  that  would  happen,  the  confederate 
armies  of  Rajputna  should  be  able  to  drive  the 
Mughals  as  well  as  the  'Afghans  out  of  India. 

••Babar  was  one  of    the    most    cultured    and 
delightful   persons   one    iould     meet.     There    was 
no  sectarianism  in  him,  no  religious  bigdtry ;  and     C^  I 
he  did  not  destroy  as  some  of  his  ancestors  used 
to  do.''     ("Glympses  of  World  history,'  P.  303). 

•'Sher  Khan  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  who  ever  ruled  in  India". 

"The  main  roads  were  equipped  with  walled 
rest-houses  where  merchants  and  travellers  could 
halt  in  safety.  Nor  were  the  amenities  oi  life 
neglected  ;  shade-giving  trees  were  planted  along 
the  roads ;  supplies  of  drinking  water  were  pro- 
vided;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  reign  of  Sher 
Shaha  was  marked  by  a  great  bureaucratic  deve- 
lopment in  which  the  central  authority  concerned 
itself  actively  with  the  lives  of  its  individual  sub- 
jects. 

Sher  Shaha  listened  to  all  complaints  and  is 
credited  by  the  chroniclers  with  a  strong  sense  of 
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justice  as  well  as  a  taste  for  drastic  punish- 
ments ;  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that 
oppression  was  kept  in  check  by  fear  of  his  wrath, 
and  that  his  rule  was  on  the  whole  beneficial  to 
his  subjects.''  (Moreland  &  Chatterjee,  A  short 
history  of  India,  P.  206  and  P.P.  208—209). 


CHAPTER  III 

BENGAL  IX  THE  DAYS  OF  THE 
SULTANATE 

Raja  Ganesh,  a  landlord  of  Dinajpur,  became 
very  powerful  at  Gour  Durbar  and  ultimately 
seized  the  throne  of  Gour  (1412).  Thus  after  two 
hundrer  years  of  Muslim  rule  (in  the  case  of  East 
Bengal,  one  hundred  years),  during  which  Hindus 
had  to  go  through  a  state  of  terror,  Hindu  inde- 
pendence was  re-established  in  Bengal  (though 
for  a  time),  resulting  in  an  outburst  of  cultural 
activities  in  the  Hindu  society,  which  had  become 
half-dead  under  the  impact  of  Islam. 

Raja  Gmanesli  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jadu 
Cl  who  after  accepting  Islam  assumed  the  name 
Jalaluddin.  But  he  followed  the  foot-steps  of  his 
father  and  promoted  Hindu  cultural  revival  in 
the  same  way  as  his  father  had  done.  Jadu  and 
his  son  along  with  Raja  Ganesh  ruled  Bengal  for 
30  years,  and  with  the  death  of  the  last  one  at 
the  hands  of  a  Muslim  assasin  the  rule  of  the 
dynasty  came  to  an  end- 

^j^'^\  ^sT.^.^  c*\l•^  ?it^i  ^N»r  ('^u\*\)  ^^^ 

'£I«I^  »l^^  ?!lr1  ^•»f'  Q  '^^'^H  ^^  ^f^  ^m^^ 
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T%^^  I   ^tft?i  ^m«i  f^^f%  ^t^t?  f^^^  f^c*m 

Hindu  cultural  activities  were  also  promoted 
during  the  reign  of  Alauddin  Hossain  Shaha- 
This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Hindu  officers 
of  Hossain  Shaha  like  Rupa  and  Sanatan  Gos- 
wami,  Keshava  Chhatri,  Shuvaraj  Khan,  Jassoraj 
Khan  . 

Of  the  two  brothers  Rupa  and  Sonatan  one 
held  the  office  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the 
other  of  the  Private  Secretary.  They  not  only 
promoted  Hindu  cultural  activities  but  were  two 
of  the  principal  collaborators  of  Sri  Chaitanya  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Vaishnavic  faith. 

The  outstanding  event  of  Hossain  Shaha's 
reign  and  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  Bengal  was 
the  advent  of  Sri  Chaitanya. 

^m^  c^  ^^  ^?:w»t  "^tv^  f*f^l  ^  3T?^1%  5it^ 
c*r^  ^^^1  ^t^  f%  ^fe^t:^  ! "  \?t^5^i  ^Ttftc^j^ 
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The  outstanding  result  of  the  propagation  of 
the  Vaishnavic  faith  in  Bengal  was  to.  save  the 
Hindu  society  and  culture,  which  had  been 
threatened  with  submersion  by  the  impact  of 
Islam.  It  was  the  relaxation  of  the  caste-restrict- 
tions  in  the  Vaishnava  community  that  kept 
many  in  the  Hindu  fold  who  would  otherwise 
have  embraced  Islam.  Vaishnavism  was  thus 
''one  of  the  many  defences  set-up  by  the  Hindu 
society  against  the  onrush  of  Islam"  ('Bengal 
under  Akbar  and  Jehangir'^  T.  K.  Raja  Choudhuri, 
P.p.  95—96,  p.  1013. 


CHAPTES  IV 

THE    REGIONS    IN    WHICH    HINDU    INDE- 
PENDENCE  WAS  MAINTAINED  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  SULTANATE  PERIOD. 

Rajputna  Mewar. 

Chitor,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Ala- 
uddin  Khalji  in  1303,  was  recovered  by  Rana 
Hamir  in  1318.  Mewar  became  powerful  during 
the  reign  of  Rana  Kumbha  (1433—1468).  Rana 
Kumha  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Muslims  of 
Malwa  and  Guzerat  more  than  once.  He  built 
near  Chitor  a  tower  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over   the   Muslims. 

"The  Saltan  lof  Mandu  (Malwa)  not  to  be 
outdone  built  a  higher  tower  at  Mandu.  The 
Chitor  tower  still  remains,  the  Mandu  one  has 
vanished"  ('Glympse^  of  WorM  History',  J.  L- 
Nehru,  P.  255). 

Mewar's  power  and  glory  reached  their  zenith 
during  the  reign  of  Rana  Sangha  (Sangrama 
Singha)— (1509— 1528).  He  repulsed  Muslim  at- 
tacks from  Malwa  more  than  once.  But,  as  has 
been  stated  before,  he  along  with  his  confederates 
were  defeated  by  Babar  at  the  battle  of  Khanua 
(1527).  But  the  defeat  at  Khanua  did  not  affect 
either  the  independence  or  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Mewar. 


1.3 

Joilhpur  and  Bikanir. 

Both  Jodhpur  and  Bikanir  were  under  the  rule 
q]  of  the  Rather  Clan  though  they  were  independent 
'  of  each  other.  The  Ratliors  traced  their  descent 
from  the  Gaharvalas  of  Banaras  and  Kanouj. 
As  We  have  said  before,  bands  of  Rajputs  left 
the  Gangetic  plain  when  that  region  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Turks  and  established  independent 
states  in  the  inaccessible  regions  of  what  sub- 
sequently came  to  be  called  Rajputna.  Some 
Gaharvalas  might  have  migrated  to  the  Jodhpur 
and  Bikanir  regions  at  that  time. 

The  kingdom  of  Jodhpur  assumed  the  name 
during  the  reign  of  Raja  Jodha  (1438 — 1488),  who 
established  the  city  of  Jodhpur.  But  the  king- 
dom had  already  acquired  fame  during  the  reign 
of  Raja  Chunda   (1394—1414). 

The  power  and  fame  of  Jodhpur  reached  their 
zenith  during  the  reign  of  Raja  Maldeva  (1532 — 
1562). 

Nothing     particular     is     known     about     the 
;     Rath^rs  of  Bikanir  during  the  period  under  review. 
I       Jdypur. 

The  rulers  of  Jaypur  belonged  to  the 
Kachhapaghata  (Kachhua)  Clan  of  the  Rajputs. 
They  came  into  prominence  during  the  14th  cen- 
tury- Events  of  their  history  during  the  14th  and 
15th  century  are  not  known,  but  they  were  destin- 
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ed  to  come  to  the  fore  front  during  Akbar's  reign 
by  pioneering     matrimonial     alliances    with     the 


^  Mughals. 


In  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century  Orissa :  )  ' 
after  experiencing  a  glorious  period,  was  declining. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  weakness  that  Feroz 
Tughlak,  the  Sultan  of  Delhi,  invaded  Orissa 
(then  known  as  Jaznagar)  and  entering  Purl 
desecrated  the  Jagannath  temple  and  threw  the 
images  into  the  sea-  The  Orissan  King  had  to 
conclude  a  treaty  binding  himself  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Delhi  Sultanate  in  the  shape 
of  a  number  of  elephants. 

From  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Gajapati 
dynasty,  Orissa  again  became  powerful  so  much 
so  that  its  authority  extended  over  parts  of 
South  India  belonging  to  the  Vijaynagar  and 
Bahamani  Kingdoms.  Kapilendu  was  the  king 
to  whom  Orissa  owed  this  revival.  He  evidently 
repudiated  the  treaty  with  the  Delhi  Sultan  and 
stopped  payment  of  the  annual  tribute. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  Orissa  showed 
signs  of  decline  but  still  the  Gajapati  dynasty 
maintained  its  independence  till  1567,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Sulaiman  Karnani,  the  Afghan 
ruler  of  Bengal.  His  general  Kalapahar,  a 
Brahmin  convert  to  Islam,  destroyed  the  Jagan- 
nath temple. 
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Assam. 

Successive  Muslim  rulers  of  Bengal  tried  to 
conquer  Assam,  but  its  rulers  repulsed  all  those 
attacks.  Then  Assam  was  left  alone  by  the 
Muslims  till  Aurangeb's  time-  Augrangeb's 
famous  general,  and  the  then  Subedar  of  Bengal, 
Mir  Jumla  led  an  expedition  against  Assam,  but 
it  was  a  signal  failure,  thanks  to  the  martial 
strength  of  the  Ahom  rulers  of  Assam,  Assam 
remained  independent  till  1816,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Burma-  Assam  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  Company  in  1826  after  he  first  Burmese  war. 

We  see  that  Assam  maintained  its  independ- 
ence not  only  during  the  Sultanate  period,  but 
throughout  the  Muslim  rule. 

Nepal. 

Nepal  has  always  been  an  indepent  state  It 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany from  1814 — 1816,  which  resulted  in  loss  of 
large  parts  of  Nepal's  territory,  but  over  the 
contracted  region  Nepal  has  continued  to  main- 
tain its  independence.  During  the  Muslim  period 
Hindu  and  Budhi^t  religio^is  teachers  and  literary 
men  and  even  displaced  ruling  chiefs  from  Eastern 
India  found  a  ready  asylum  in  Nepal  (and  also 
in  Tibet) ;  and  that  explains  how  inspite  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Muslims  much  of  the  Budhist  and 
Hindu  literary  treasures  of  Bihar  and  Bengal  has 
survived. 


^w 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  VIJAYNAGAR. 

During  Mahammad  Tughlak's  reign  an  old 
Hindu  dynasty,  which  had  been  ruhng  over  the 
Mysore  region  in  terms  o.f  vassalage  under  the 
Delhi  Sulternate,  declared  independence  in  133G 
and  founded  a  new  capital  called  Vijaynagar  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra. 

The  Vijaynagar  Kingdom  expanded  and  the 
South  of  the  Peninsula  was  completely  cleared  of 
the  Muslims,  so  that  the  Vijaynagar  authority 
extended  practically  over  the  whole  of  the  Tamil 
country. 

Refugees  came  in  large  numbers  from  the 
Muslim  regions  in  the  South  and  settled  in  the 
city  of  Vijaynagar  and  it  grew  rapidly;  and  thus 
its  circumference  came  to  be  60  miles  with  many 
large  gardens  laid  out  within  it-  Paes,  the 
Portuguese  traveller,  said  that  the  city  was  as 
large  as  Rome.  It  was,  he  said,  the  best  provided 
city  in  the  World."  (Glympses  of  World  his- 
tory; J.  L.  Nehru,  P.P.  257—258). 

For  half  a  century,  from  1365  to  1423,  the 
Vijaynagar  kings  were  at  war  with  the  Muslims 
of  the  South.  In  the  first  clash  of  1365  the  Vijay- 
nagar forces    seized    a   Muslim   citadel    and   killed 
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all  the  Muslim  defenders  with  their  families- 
Next  year  the  Muslims  attacked  Vijaynagar  and 
killed  400,000  Hindus  in  revenge,  but  they  could 
not  occupy  any  portion  of  the  Vijaynagar  territory- 
War  was  renewed  in  1377  and  1398  with  indecisive 
results.  The  fourth  war  took  place  between  1404 
and  1410;  the  Muslim  ruler  Feroz  Shah  defeated 
the  Vijaynagar  king.  Deva  Rai  I  and  forced 
Deva  Rai  to  give  him  a  daughter  in  marriage.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Deva  Rai  could  maintain 
the  territorial   integrity  of  Vijaynagar. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  day  cf  the  marriage 
Deva  Rai  had  a  portion  of  the  road  to  the  Vijay- 
nagar palace,  to  be  used  by  Feroz  Shah,  covered 
with  gold-braided  cloth.  Whether  Deva  Rai  did 
this  of  his  own  accord  or  out  of  compulsion,  he 
did  not  deserve  to  be  on  the  throne  any  longer. 
But  the  people  of  Vijaynagar,  it  would  appear, 
took  no  notice  of  what  their  rulers  had  been  doing. 

The  fifth  war  broke  out  in  1423.  In  this  war 
also  the  Muslims  could  not  occupy  any  part  of 
Vijaynagar  territory,  but  these  was  another  ^' 
'appalling  massacre  of  Hindus,  destruction  of 
temples,  slaughtering  of  cows  and  everything 
which  could  wound  the  feelings  of  the  vanquished 
side.'  (Moreland  and  Chatterjee,  A  short  history 
of  India,  P-   176). 

By    the    middle    of    the    15th   century  a  new 
dynasty    was    established    in    Vijaynagar,    which 
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brought  to  the  throne  two  strong  rulers  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  MusHms,  out  of  fear,  stopped  their 
campaigns  against  Vijaynagar.  The  second  ruler 
of  the  new  dynasty,  and  the  most  famous  of  the 
Vijaynagar  kings,  was  Krishnadeva  Rai  (1509 — 
1530).  Paes,  the  Portugeese  traveller,  said  that 
Krishnadeva  Rai  became  famous  for  his  good 
government  and  even-handed  justice.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  literature  and  learning,  and  his 
Court  was  adorned  by  eight  most  famous  poets 
of  the  South  of  the  time. 

At  this  time  the  Muslims  in  the  South  were 
grouped  in  five  independent  states — Ahmednagar, 
Khandesh,  Berar,  Bijapur  and  Golconda. 

Vijaynagar  at  t)his  time  was  the  strongest 
state  in  the  South. 

"Ultimately  Vijaynagar's  strength  and  wealth 
induced  the  Muslim  states  to  combine  against  it 
in  1565.  The  other  states  became  jealous  of 
Vijaynagar  and  formed  a  league  against  it." 
('Glympses  of  World  history',  J.  L.  Nehru, 
p.  256,  P.  259). 

"In  1564  their  united  armies  faced  the  full 
strength  of  Vijaynagar  and  in  the  first  days  of 
1565  completely  destroyed  it  in  a  decisive  battle 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Talikot.  The  city 
of  Vijaynagar  was  occupied  and  devastated,  and 
the  surrounding  country  was  ravaged.  The 
dynasty  withdrew  to  the  south-east ;  and  though 
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it  was  destined  to  survive  for  some  time,  it  no 
longer  threatened  the  supremacy  of  the  Muslim 
kingdoms  in  this  region."  (Moreland  and 
Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India(  P.  183). 

In  this  battle  100,000  Hindus  were  killed,  and 
after  the  battle,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city — 
men,  women  and  children — were  put  to  the  sword. 
Tlhe  city  was  so  completely  destroyed  that  its 
site  still  remains  uninhabited. 

It  will  be  seen  that  though  the  city  of  Vijay- 
nagar  was  destroyed,  the  bulk  of  the  kingdom 
remained  intact  under  the  old  dynasty,  wihich 
established  a  new  capital  further  south-east.  But 
Vijaynagar  now  was  a  poor  and  weak  .state.  Sub- 
sequently, during  Shaha  Jahan's  reign,  Vijaynagar 
would  be  eaten  up  piecemeal  by  Bijapur  and 
Golconda.  Strangely  enough,  in  the  case  of 
Bijapur,  this  would  happen  through  Shahaji, 
father  of  Sivaji,  who  was  then  a  general  in  the 
Bijapur  army. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  foundation  of  the  Mughal  Empire  was 
laid  l\v  Akhar  and  the  process  of  expansion  con- 
tinued throughout  the  successive  reicrns-  The 
great  days  of  the  Mughals  ended  with  Aurangeb's 
reign.  After  his  death  the  Mughal  Empire  started 
to  disintegrate.  The  period  covered  by  the 
reigns  of  the  later  Mughals  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  period  of  Hindu  revival ;  the  British  took 
India  not  from  the  Mughals  but  from  the 
Marathas. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  chronological 
account  of  this  period,  which  occurs  in  every  text 
book ;  attention  has  been  drawn  only  to  those 
aspects  and  incidents  of  the  Mughal  rule  which 
are  of  vital  importance  from  the  Hindu  point 
of  view- 


CHAPTER  I 

AKBAR 

(1)  Akbar  and  Himu. 

When  Akbar,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was 
Crowned  somewhere  in  the  Punjab  under  the 
Regency  of  Bairam  Khan  there  was  an  Afghan 
claimant  to  the  throne,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
Sher  Shaha.  This  Afghan  claimant  had  a  Hindu 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  also  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  his  army,  named  Himu.  Before  Bairam 
could  reach  Delhi  with  Akbar,  Himu  attacked  that 
city,  drove  the  Mughals  out  of  it  and,  ignoring  his 
Afghan  master,  assumed  the  Delhi  throne  for  him- 
self. Bairam  Khan,  with  Akbar,  hastened  towards 
Delhi  and  met  Himu  at  Panipath.  "Himu  with 
much  the  stronger  force  had  secured  an  apparently 
winning  position  when  he  was  incapacitated  by  a 
wound,  the  leaderless  army  broke  and  he  himself 
was  captured  and  executed."  (Moreland  and 
Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India,  P.  215).  The 
different  parts  of  his  body  were  hung  up  in  the 
public  streets.  Thus  ended  the  Hindu  independ- 
ence established  by  Himu  for  a  while  in  the  Delhi 
.state. 


(2)  Akbar's   Ilindu-poUcy. 

Akbar  "aimed  at  securing  the  acquiescence  of 
his  Hindu  subjects  in  general  and  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  leading  Rajput  Chiefs...-  (Moreland  & 
Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India,  P.  217). 

He  secured  loyal  adherence  of  the  Hindus  in 
general  by  abolishing  the  Jeziah  and  the  special 
pilgrimage  tax,  making  slaughter  of  the  cow  a 
capital  offence,  showing  appreciation  of  Sanskrit 
literature  by  having  translations  made  of  many 
Sanskrit  books  and  patronising  Hindi  writers  and 
musicians. 

As  regards  the  Rajput  Chiefs  he  wanted  them 
to  acknowledge  his  suzerainty  and  place  their 
military  forces  at  his  disposal.  If  they  did  so 
they  would  enjoy  full  autonomy  in  their  own 
states  and  get  an  honourable  position  at  the 
Mughal  Court. 

"It    was    Akbar's  reign    that    made    it    (the 

''^f     Mughal  dynasty)  of  the  soil  and  wholly  Indian  in 

outlook.     In  a  sense  he  might  be  considered  to  be 

the  father  of  Indian  nationalism."  ('Glympses  of 

World  history',  J.  L.  Nehru,P.  306). 

Akbar  translated  his  ideal  of  Indian  nation- 
hood based  on  Hindu-Moslem  unity  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Fatepur-Sikri,  "where  the  buildings  dis- 
play such  a  combination  of  Hindu  and  Muslim 
features  that  the  place  may  be  described  as  having 
a  style    of    its    own,    and  a  style  of  charm  and 
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beauty."  (Moreland  cS:  Chatterjee,  A  short  history 
of  India,  p.  220). 

Akbar  attempted  to  create  a  fundamental 
basis  of  Hindu-Moslem  unity  by  promulgating  a 
new  religion.  But  Din  Ilohi  failed  in  its  purpose. 
It  gained  few  adherents  outside  the  Court  and 
provokel  a  rebellion  among  the  Mughal  officers  of 
Bengal  and  Bihar,  who  aimed  at  ousting  Akbar 
and  placing  his  brother  Hakim  on  the  throne- 

If  a  common  Indian  nationhood  was  to  be 
developed,  there  could  be  no  room  for  fully  inde- 
pendent Hindu  states  within  the  Mughal  Empire. 
The  policy  which  Akbar  adopted  in  relation  to 
the  Rajput  princes  could  not  therefore  be  taken 
exception  to.  Yet  we  cannot  help  sympathising 
with  the  Hindu  chiefs  like  Rana  Pratap  of  Mewar 
or  Pratapaditya  and  Kedar  Ray  of  Bengal,  who 
never  yielded  to  Akbar  and  lost  their  all  in  fight- 
ing for  freedom.  The  following  quotations  are 
to  the  point : 

•'Akbar's  defeat  of  Rani  Durgavati  (of 
Gondowana  which  covered  the  present  Bhopal 
region),  a  ruler  in  the  central  provinces,  does  him 
little  credit.  The  Rani  was  brave  and  a  good 
ruler  and  she  did  him  no  harm."  ('Glymp.ses  of 
World  history',  J.  L.  Nehru,  P.  309). 

*'All  Rajputs  flocked  to  serve  him  (Akbar) 
and  do  him  lionour,  nearly  all  except  one  unbend- 
ing figure,  Rana  Pratap  Singha  of  Mewar-     Rana 


Pratap  refused  to  acknowledge  Akbar's  suzerainty- 
even  nominally.     Beaten  in  battle  )!>e  preferred  to    /^  1 
live  a  haunted  life  in  jungles  to  pampered  ease  as        ' 
Akbar's  vassal."     (Glympses    of    World    history, 
J.   L.  Nehru,  P.  308). 

This  attitude  on  our  part  arises  out  of  the 
knowledge  that  after  Akbar's  death  the  scene 
started  changing.  Even  in  Jehangir's  time  build- 
ing of  new  temples  was  prohibited ;  and  from 
Shaha  Jahan's  time  fanaticism  again  raised  its 
head. 

As  regards  the  Bhuyas  of  Bengal  of  whom 
Pratapadatya  and  Kedar  Ray  were  the  most  pro- 
minent, our  sympathy  for  them  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  many  Hindus  got  protection  under  them 
from  the  inhuman  oppression  of  the  Mughal  ofFi- 
iers  whom  Akbar  evidently  could  not  control. 

"If  cannot  be  said  that  the  destruction  of 
their  (the  Bhuyas')  independence  brought  security 
and  happiness  to  the  people.  In  several  ways  the 
Bhuyas  were  defenders  of  the  Hindu  cause." 
('Bengal  under  Akbar  and  Jehangir',  T.  K.  Ray 
Choudhuri,  P.P.  44—45). 

(3)  Inhuman    oppression    of    Akhar^s    Officers    in 
Bengal. 

"Within  their  own  jaigirs  or  territories  in 
their  charge  they  (the  Mughal  officers)  acted  as 
So  many  lordlings  with  little  fear  Qf  interference- 


They  might  oppress  the  ryots,  raise  their  dues, 
seize  their  beautiful  boys  and  girls... The  Eastern 
Bengal  ballads  record  the  very  common  tradition 
regarding  the  seizure  of  ryot's  wives  and  daught- 
ers by  high  officers  (of  the  Mughal  government) 
and  mention  the  professional  Sindhukis  employed 
to  secure  such  unsavoury  booty."  (Bengal  under 
Akbar  and  Jehangir',  T-  K.  Ray  Choudhuri, 
p.  234). 

In  case  the  Hindus  failed  to  pay  the  heavy 
taxes  laid  on  them,  their  women  and  children  were 
sold  as  slaves  by  public  auction.  The  officers 
violated  the  honour  of  the  ryots'  women  practical- 
ly with  impunity,  while  their  Pyadas  subjected 
them  to  extortions."  ('Bengal  under  Akbar  and 
Jehangir,  P.  174). 

Those  sold  as  slaves  were  often  turned  into 
eunuchs. 

(4)  Todarnial. 

"Apart  from  Akbar  himself,  the  main  credit 
(for  his  agrarian  system)  is  due  to  Raja  Todarmal, 
a  Hindu  belonging  to  one  of  the  mercantile  castes^ 
k  \  wjo  beginning  as  a  clerk,  rose  to  be  revenu^  and 
'  for  a  time,  Prime  Minister.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Akbar's  methods  that  on  several  occasions  he 
sent  Todarmal,  his  Chief  agranan  expert,  to  com- 
mand troops  in  the  field,  and  his  consistent  success 
in  these  operations  would   almost  justify    us    in. 


describing  him  as  the  most  efficient  general  of  the 
reign,  but  as  soon  as  each  war  was  over,  he  came 
back  to  the  Revenue  Ministry,  where  his  main 
work  was  done.  His  fame  with  legendery  accre- 
tions lives  in  the  villages,  and  even  in  the  British 
period  he  served  as  a  standard  by  which  revenue 
officers  could  be  judged.... 'Always  a  strict  Hindu, 
in  his  old  age  he  retired  to  die  beside  the  Ganges 
but  Akbar  called  him  back  to  duty."  (Moreland 
cS:  Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India,  P.P.  227— 
228). 

(5)  A  side  of  Akhar^s  character. 

^t^t^  f^^t^  ^t^^1  ^f^^K  "^^u^^  ^t^l  ^f^^t:^ 

^^  ^tt  I    c^^iw  ^l^  ^d  ^\s  ^^tfe  ^f^^^ 
^t^5    ^t^i    c=it^     ^^ic^     =j^tf^^    i%«i^r'  I 
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CHAPTER  II 

JEHANGIR 

(1)  Inhuman   oppression  by  Jehangir^s  Officers  in 
Bengal. 

"Plunder  and  rape  appear  as  the  concomitants 
of  Mughal  campaigns,  and  even  a  sensible  man 
like  Mirza  Nathan  boasts  of  his  ruthless  exploits. 
Udayaditya's  (Pratapaditya's  son)  failure  to 
satisfy  this  officer's  lust  for  gold  drew  upon  the 
head  of  the  Jessore  people  a  terrible  vengeance. 
He  threatened  to  show  what  is  me^nt  by  looting 
and,  true  to  his  words,  wrought  such  a  havoc 
that  he  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  Yet,  to  be  sure,  Mirza  Nathan 
was  more  humane  than  his  brother  Murad  who 
during  a  Jessore  campaign  brought  as  captives 
four  thousand  women,  young  and  old,  stripped  of 
all  their  clothing.''  ('Bengal  under  Akbar  and 
Jehangir',  T.  K.  Ray  Choudhuri,  P.  39). 

(2)  Jehangir  and  the  Sikhs. 

In  the  loth  century  Nanak  preached  Bhakti 
religion  in  the  Punjab ;  as  a  result  a  new  religious 
community  was  formed  with  the  name  'Sikh' 
(disciple)  and  Nanak  was  the  first  'guru'  of  this 
community.     Guru     Nanak     died     shortly     after 
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Babar's  arrival.  The  fourth  guru  was  Ramdas. 
He  was  in  friendly  terms  with  Akbar  and  obtain- 
ed a  grant  of  land  from  him,  on  which  the  famous 
golden  temple  of  Amritsar  was  built.  After 
Ramdas  the  position  of  the  Guru  became  here- 
ditary. 

Though  the  Sikhs  thus  arose  as  a  religious 
community,  during  Jehangir's  reign  they  began  to 
take  interest  in  politics  under  the  leadership  of 
the  fifth  Guru  Arjun  Singh  (who  compiled  the 
Grantha  Sahej).  Having  keen  accused  of  giving  "^ 
shelter  to  the  rebel  princfe  Khashru  he  was  put  / 
to  death  by  Jehangir  and  the  next  Guru  Hara- 
govinda  was  kept  in  prison  for  12  years  for  refus- 
ing to  pay  the  fine  that  had  been  imposed  on 
Guru  Arjun  Singh,  in  addition  to  the  death 
sentence.  The  subsequent  events  of  Sikh  history 
relate  to  Shaha  Jahan's  reign. 

(3)  Marriage  with  Nurjahan. 

^v»]i  ^?t^^i  ^t^t?  'si^sit^^  :?t^t^i  '^'^^  ^^^^  <^ 

^fl^1  f^^tf^^,    =?^?tN    c^z^  ^t^»tt^   ^?t^f^^^^ 


(4)  Some  beneficial  measures  of  Jehangir, 

He  caused  a  pillar  to  be  built  on  the  bank  of 
the  Jumna ;  one  end  of  a  chain  was  fixed  to  this 
pillar,  the  other  end  being  fixed  in  a  room  of  the 
fort-palace  (of  Agra).  The  chain  had  a  number 
of  bells  attached  to  it ;  any  body  who  had  a 
complaint  to  make  to  the  Emperor  could  shake 
the  chain  and  he  would  be  taken  to  the 
*^      Emperor's  presienee. 

/  Jehangir  issued  orders  prohibiting  collection  of 

dues  not  sanctioned  by  law,  of  succession    dues, 

cutting  out  the  parts  of  a  condemned  man's  body 

and  killing  of  animals  on  certain  specified  days. 

He  was  a  generous  patron  of  Hindi  literature- 

(5)  Jehangir  and  Mewar. 

Akbar  had  conquered  Chitor  but  could  not 
subdue  Rana  Pratap.  Rana  Pratap's  son  Amar 
Singha  maintained  his  independence  for  15  years 
inspite  of  two  big  expeditions  sent  against  him  by 
Jehangir,  but  he  could  not  resist  a  third  expedi- 
tion and  had  to  accept  Jehangir's  vassalage.  He 
never  showed  cowardice  in  his  struggle  against 
the  Muslims,  and  the  terms  of  vassalage  were  not 
humiliating. 


CHAPTER  III 

SHAHA  JAHAN. 

(1)  Shahd  Jahan^s  Hindu  -policy. 

Shaha  Jahan  was  the  son  of  a  Hindu  mother, 
and  so  also  was  his  father  Jehangir.  Yet  he 
was  a  fanatical  Muslim.  Cow-slaughter  was 
,  revived  during  his  reign ;  he  destroyed  many 
temples  in  the  Banaras  rei^  and  stopped  buildmg 
of  new  temples.  He  re-imposed  the  pilgrimage 
tax  on  the  Hindus  and  offered  rewards  for  conver- 
sion of  Hindus  to  Islam. 

(2)  Shahd  Jahan  and  the  Sikhs^ 

We  have  seen  that  Guru  'Arjun  Singh  was 
executed  and  his  son  Guru  Haragovinda  was 
imprisoned  for  12  years  by  Jehangir.  These  events 
made  the  Sikh  community  very  much  agitated- 
Guru  Haragovinda  after  his  release  took  advantage 
of  this  situation  and  adopted  measures  towards 
organising  the  Sikhs  into  a  martial  community ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Shaha  Johan's  reign  there 
were  clashes  between  the  Mughals  and  the  Sikhs 
near  Amritsar.  The  Sikhs  were  ultimately  routed, 
and  Guru  Haragovinda  took  shelter  in  the 
Kashmir  hills,  where  he  remained  in  hiding. 
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(3)  Inhuman  oppression  by  Shahd  Jahan's  Officers 

in  Bundel^Khand.  C^     '.  i 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Muslims  Bundelkhand 
^**"'*'^  passed  through  vicissitudes,  sometimes  having  to  c/ 
acknowledge  suzerainty  of  Delhi  and  sometimes  / 
getting  on  as  an  independent  state.  Birsingha, 
brother  of  the  then  ruler  of  Bundelkhand,  killed 
Abul  Fazl,  the  historian  and  a  friend  of  Akbar, 
at  the  instigation  of  Jehangir  who  suspected  Abul 
Fazl,  as  being  against  his  accession  to  the  throne 
after  Akbar's  death.  For  thi:-;  reason  Akbar 
annexed  Bundelkhand  to  the  Mughal  Empire ;  but 
Jehangir  restored  it  to  Birsingha  as  a  reward. 
Birsingha 's  son  Jujhar  Singha  came  into  conflict 
with  Shahd  Jahan  who  replaced  him  by  a  nominee 
of  his  own  by  the  name  of  Debi  Singha.  Debi 
Singha  was  a  nominal  ruler,  and  the  government 
V  of  Bundelkhand  |ias  in  reality  placed  in  the  hands 

of  a  body  of  Mughal  officers  supported  by  Mughal 
troops.  These  Mughal  officers  and  troops  started 
desecration  and  destruction  of  temples  and  forcible 
abduction  of  Hindu  women  from  their  families 
and  keeping  them  in  Muslim  harems-  At  this 
time  the  Capital  of  Bundel  Khand  was  at  Orchha. 
There  was  a  famous  temple  there,  which  had  been 
built  by  Bir  Singha  Deva.  The  Mughals  raided  Xl 
this  temple  to  the  ground  and  built  a  mosque  in  / 
its  place.  After  these  outrages,  Champat  Rai,  a 
member  of  the   ruling    House     of     Bundelkhand, 
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who  had  hitherto  been  living  on  robbery,  was  fired 
with  the  desire  of  freeing  Bundelkhand  from  the 
grip  of  the  Mughals.  He  organised  a  band  of 
determined  fighters  and  brought  about  a  state  of 
revolt  in  Bundelkhand. 

In  this  circumstance  Shaha  Jahan  adopted  a 
policy  of  conciliation.  He  replaced  Devi  Singha 
by  another  ruler  more  acceptable  to  the  Bundellas 
and  removed  the  Mughal  officers  and  troops  from 
Bundelkhand.  These  measures  satisfied  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Bundelkhand,  but  Champat  Rai  was 
not  reconciled.  He  did  not  like  to  have  freedom  of 
Bundelkhand  as  a  gift  from  the  Emperor,  since 
such  freedom  was  precarious  in  his  opinion ;  he 
wanted  to  win  freedom  by  fighting;  for  then  only 
the  freedom,  he  thought,  would  be  stable.  So 
Champat  Rai  again  took  to  brigandage,  this  time 
not  for  his  personal  gain  but  for  securing  the 
sinews  of  war  against  the  Mughals.  He  made  the 
forests  of  Bundelkhand  his  habitat,  from  which 
he  used  to  sally  forth  and  plunder  the  surrounding 
Mughal  territory.  While  Champat  Rai  was  thus 
roaming  about  in  the  forests  of  Bundelkhand,  a 
son  was  born  to  him  whom  he  named  Chhatrasal, 
of  whom  We  shall  hear  later  on.  He  sent  the 
child  to  his  father-in-law's  house  for  protection. 
One  day  in  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  forces 
he  was  seriously  wounded  and  inorder  to  escape 
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from  falling  into  the  rands  of    the    Mughals,    he 
with  his  wife  committed  suicide. 

(4)  Shahd     Jahans    extravagance    and     excessive    W 
taxation.  '  ' 

Above  cvrything  else,  Shaha  Jahan  cared  for 
i^      magnifici^nce.     Apart     from    the    Tajmahal,    the 
^■'kj    r/eacock  |hrone  may  he  mentioned  as  an  instance 
h-\      of  his  pursuit  of  magnificjfence.       Inspite    of    ten       \ 
I       other  jewelled  thrones  which  had  been  in  use,  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  have  this  new  thror^ie-    W 
"Its  construction  took  seven  years,  and  the  cost 
of  the  materials   was   returned   officially   at   more 
^ha-   one  million  sterling.       ...The  total  cost  ex- 
CJ  /ceded    twelve    million    sterling."   (Moreland  and 
Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of  India,  P.  242). 

Where  did  the  monev  for  such  extrava<yant 
expenditures  come  from  ? 

"The  facts  taken  together  suggest  Shaha 
Jahan  in  pursuing  his  ideal  of  magnificjence  took  <^ 
from  the  peasants  more  than  could  safely  be 
taken,  with  the  result  that  agriculture  became  an 
unpopular  occupation,  and  that  the  economic 
foundations  of  the  Empire  were  undermined." 
(Moreland  and  Chatterjee,  A  short  history  of 
India,  P.  242). 

In  this  circumstance  the  peasants  began  to 
desert  land  and  take  to  other  occupations ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  these  distressed  peasants  from. 


^ 
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leaving    the    land,    Shaha    Jahan    empowered    his 
officers  to  flog  them. 

(5)  T/e  Avulli7}if  famine  of  1830—1631. 

In  1630  there  was  little  rainfall  over  an  exten- 
sive region  comprising  Guzerat,  Amhednagar  and 
parts  of  Bijapur  and  Goiconda.  The  result  was 
that  these  regions  were  stricken  with  a  famine. 
Large  numbers  of  people  migrated  to  other  regions, 
so  much  so  that  these  regions  were  largely 
depopulated.  Among  those  who  could  not 
migrate  many  commited  suicide  and  the  rest  lived 
for  some  time  on  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  such  other 
animals  and  ultim^ately  took  to  cannibalism- 

''The  official  record  of  the  reign  tells  us  that 
'men  began  to  devour  each  other  and  the  flesh  of 
a  son  was  prefered  to  his  love'.  A  Dutch  mer- 
chant, who  lived  through  the  calamity,  noted  thai 
'men  lying  in  the  streets,  not  yet  dead,  were  cut 
up  by  others,  and  men  fed  on  living  men,  so  that 
even  in  the  streets,  and  still  more  on  road  jour- 
neys, men  ran  great  danger  of  being  murdered 
and  eaten.''  (Moreland  and  Chatter jee.  A  short 
history  of  India,  P.  247). 

A  contemporary  English  account  says  that 
Shaha  Jahan  did  nothing  to  mitigate  this  cala- 
mity. 

"Shaha  Jahan  was  the  contemporary  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France  ••••..  who  built  the  Versailles 
and  held  a  magnificilent  Court  but  his  magn'- 
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t\     ficleiice  paled  before  the  magnificjence  of  the  grand      '. 
'     Mughal,    and    yet    famine    came    <;ometimes    and 
pestilence  and  disease  which  wiped  off  vast  num- 
bers          The  povirty-stricken   people   paid   for 

the  palaces,  though  many  did  not  have  even  mud 
huts  to  live  in."  CGlympses  of  World  history', 
J.  L.  Nehru,  PP.  .'313—314). 

(6)  Events  in  tJic  SoiitJt  :  I)i'str]{ction  o/  what  c-^- 
remnined  of  Vijaynagar  after  Talikot  by 
Bijapiir  and  Golconda  :  ^Shahdji's  activities. 
We  have  seen  in  a  previous  discussion  that  the 
principal  Muslim  states  of  the  South  combined 
against  Vijaynagar  and  brought  about  its  downfall 
at  the  battle  of  Talikot ;  this  downfill  did  not 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  entire  kingdom,  much 
of  it  still  remained  intact  under  the  old  dynasty 
itself  with  a  new  capital  established  further  south- 
east- Of  the  principal  Muslim  States  which 
fought  against  Vijaynagar  at  Talikot,  Bijapur 
and  Golconda  were  the  most  prominent.  During 
Shaha  Jahan's  reign  these  two  states  again  com- 
bined to  destroy  what  remained  of  Vijaynagar 
after  Talikot,  and  they  started  attacks  each 
seperately,  on  Vijaynagar  from  two  different  sides. 
The  Muslim  states  found  this  time  to  be 
opportune  for  launching  attacks  on  Vijaynagar, 
because  Vijaynagar  was  passing  through  a  crisi.s 
owing  to  the  rebellions  activities  of  its  vassals  ^^j 
called  Nayaks.     We  will  now  tell  the  story  of  the       ' 
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conquest  of  Vijayiiagar  by  the  two  Muslim  powers 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar  : 

*'For  the  attainment  of  their  ignoble  ambition 
(of  throwing*  off  the  suzerainty  of  the  Vijaynagar 
dynasty)  they  (the  Nayaks)  invited  the  arms  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda  dreaming 
that  the  latter  would  march  back  after  over- 
throwing their  former  overlord,  nor  did  their  delu- 
sion end  here ;  they  hoped  to  ensure  their  inde- 
pendenc  by  setting  the  Muslim  powers  invited  by 
them  against  each  other.  This  was  the  game 
that  Rana  Sangha  had  played  with  fatal  conse- 
quences to  himself  when  he  invited  the  Turk 
K.VJ  (Mughal)  from  Ivdbul  to  oust  the  Pathan  (Afghan) 
from  Delhi.  ' 

That  passion  for  absolute  local  autonomy  and 
unwillingness  to  form  compact  federations  for  the 
greater  end  of  self-preservation  by  sacrificing  some 
of  the  smaller  rights  of  full  sovereignty  which 
ruined  the  republics  of  Greece,  were  ever  present 
in  Hindu  India  ('The  House  of  Sivaji',  Sir  Jadu- 
natr  Sarkar,  P.P.  48—53). 

''Between  the  two  streams  of  invasions  (one 
from  Bijapur  and  the  other  from  Golconda),  Sri 
Ranga  Rayal,  the  last  representative  of  the  Vijay- 
nagar royalty,  was  completely  crushed  out.  He 
offered  a  long  and  desperate  resistance.  But  his 
worst  enemies  were  his  own  people-  The  insane 
pride,  the  blind  selfishness  and  mutual  dissensions 
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of  his  Hindu  fc||idatories  (the  Nayaks)  rendered  u7 
his  efforts  futile,  and  the  Muslims  conquered 
Hindu  Deccan  piecemeal  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  rapidity.  As  the  Jessuit  missionary  Antoine 
De  Pranza  wrote  from  Trinchnopoly  (1659),  the 
old  Hindu  kings  of  the  country  appear  by  their 
jealousies  and  imprudent  actions  to  invite  the 
conquest  of  entire  Indii  by  the  Muslims."  ('The 
House  of  Siviji,  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar,  PP.  47—48-. 

As  each  of  the  Muslim  rulers  was  conquering 
one  portion  after  another  of  the  Vijaynagar  terri- 
tory, the  then  King  of  Vijaynagar  was  shifting 
his  capital  more  and  more  southwards.  In  this 
way  the  capital  was  at.  last  established  at  Vellore 
and  Sri  Ranga  Royal  ascended  the  throne  here. 
In  1653  Vellore  also  was  captured  by  Bijapur  and 
nothing  was  left  of  the  Vijaynagar  kingdim,  Sri 
Ranga  Rayal,  now  being  deserted  by  his 
courteours  took  shelter  in  the  forest  north  of 
Tanjore,  a  habitat  of  robbers.  Spending  some 
time  here  in  great  privations,  he  found  shelter  with 
one  of  his  former  fejidatories  in  the  Mysore  W 
region.  This  was  the  tragic  end  of  the  Vijaynagar 
dynasty. 

Shahaji  Bhonsle  (father  of  Siviji),  as  a  general 
of  the  Bejapur  army,  took  part  in  all  the 
campaigns  of  Bijapur  against  Vijaynagar  and  was 
thus  instrumental  in  dertroying  the  persistent 
Hindu  independence  in  the  South.     It  is  strange 
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that  while  the  son  was  fighting  against  Bijapur  as 
well  as  the  Mugrals  with  a  view  to  establishing 
Hindu  independence  in  Maharashtra,  the  father 
was  fighting  for  the  same  Bijapur  in  destroying 
Hindu  independence  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula. 
(The  Bhonsle  family  had  enjoyed  the  rank  of 
nobility  in  Maharashtra  under  the  Muslim  rulers 
of  the  Ahmednagar  state,  in  which  Maharashtra 
was  situated,  and  obtained  a  jaigir  in  the  Poona 
region  including  the  Poona  City.  In  course  of 
time  the  Ahmednagar  state  ceased  to  exist,  and 
its  territory  including  Maharashtra  was  partition- 
ed between  the  Mughals  and  the  Bijapur  state,  the 
Poona  region  going  under  the  Mughals.  Sahaji 
Bhonsle  at  first  obtained  military  service  under  the 
rulers  of  Ahmednagar,  then  he  transfered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Mughals  and  ultimately,  through  turn 
of  circumstances,  he  had  to  leave  Maharashtra  for 
good  and  seek  service  in  the  Bijapur  state.  His 
young  son  Siviji  with  his  mother  had  to  remain  at 
Poona.  Here,  at  the  age  of  18,  Siviji  dreamt  of 
founding  an  independent  Hindu  state  over  Maha- 
rashtra. He  organised  a  band  of  young  Maratha 
warriors,  proceeded  to  execute  his  plan  and 
naturally  came  into  clash  with  both  the  Mughals 
and  the  Bijapur  state.) 

Though  it  is  the  practice  to  deal  with  Sivaji's 
career  and  the  rise  of  the  Marathas  in  connection 
with  Aurangeb's  reign  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  Sivaji's  activities  had  taken  a  definite  shape 
and  direction  during  Shaha  Jahan's  reign. 

What  kind  of  rulers  were  the  Sultans  of 
Golconda  and  Bijapur  who  now  became  overlords 
of  the  Nayaks  in  the  place  of  the  Vijaynagar 
royalty  ? 

"There  was  in  actual   operation   a  system  of 
administration  in  Golconda  which  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  most  oppressive  in  the  whole  history  of    M 
India  •••  and  the  same  was  the  position  in  Bija- 
pur.*"    (Moreland  <S:  Chatterjee,  A  ^hort  ijiistory  of  (^  .  C-H- 
India,  P.  244). 


CHAPTER  IV 

AURANGEB 

(1)  Aurangeb^s  Hindu  -policy. 

Aurangeb  completely  changed  Akbar's  policy, 
both  towards  Hindus  in  general  and  the  Rajput 
chiefs  in  particular,  though  several  Rajput  chiefs 
like  Jay  Singha  and  Jasowant  Singha  were  serving 
him  loyally. 

As  regards  Hindus  in  general,  he  issued  orders 
in  April  1669,  to  all  provincial  governors  to 
destroy  all  the  temples  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  infidels,  to  stop  their  religious  practices 
and  preaching  of  their  religion...  The  Hindu 
preacher  Uddhab  Bairagi  was  put  into  prison ;  the 
Vishweswar  tem.ple  of  Banaras  was  destroyed  in 
August,  1669 ;  the  Keshava  Deva  temple  of 
Mathura.  which  had  been  built  by  the  Bundella 
king  Bir  Singha  at  a  cost  of  33  lakhs  of  rupees, 
was  razed  to  the  ground  and  a  mosque  raised  in 
-its  place  in  January,  1670;  all  the  images  in  the 
temple  were  taken  away  and  put  into  the  steps 
of  the  Jahanara  mosque  at  Agra  so  that  they 
might  be  trampled  by  the  Muslims  going  to  pray  in 
the  mosque.  The  Gobindaji  temple  at  Brindaban 
and  the  Somnath  temple  of  Kathiwar  were  also 
destroyed  at  this  time,  and  worship  by  devotees 
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at  the  site  of  the  Somnath  temple  was  prohibited. 
('Annecdotes  of  Aurangeb',  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar, 
p.   103). 

During  the  Rajputna  war  of  1669—1670,  240 
temples,  including  the  famous  Someshwar  temple, 
were  destroyed  in  Mewar  alone.  Even  in  the  ever 
loyal  state  of  Jaypur,  67  temples  were  razed  to 
the  ground.  When  Aurangeb  seized  the  Parlifort 
in  Maharashtra,  he  destroyed  the  temple  there, 
w^hich  had  been  built  by  Sivaji  for  his  guru  Ram- 
das   Swami ;   and  the  chronicler  observes  : 

"Thus  was  verified  the  Quranic  Verse— Truth 
came  and  falsehood  disappeared-"  ("History  of 
Aurangeb;  Vol.  V,  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.  381). 

In     April,     1669,     the     je^jah    tax     was     re-  x/ 
imposed  on  the  Hindus  and  "Aurangeb  appomted 
specially  selected  pious  officers  for    realising    the 
tax.*'  (History  of  Aurangeb,'  Vol.  V,    Sir    J.    N. 
Sarkar,  P.  381). 

"The     poor    people     who    appealed     to     the 
Emperor  and  blocked  the  road  ^bjectly  crying  for    ^ 
its  remission  were  trampelled  down  by  elephants    ^ 
and  dispersed  at  Aurangeb's  orders."  ('Annecdotes 
of  Aurangeb',  by  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.  10). 

The  jeziah  tax  was  an  unbearable  burden 
for  many  Hindus  and  in  order  to  escape  it  they 
chose  to  accept  Islam.  Conversion  was  induced 
by  several  causes — such  as,  compulsion,  to  avoid 
oppression   of   Muslim  officers,   to   protect   family 
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honour  to  win  iavour  at  the  Court,  rigours  of  the 
caste  system ;  but  the  economic  pressure  (of  the 
Jeziah)  was  probably  the  factor  which  caused 
most  of  the  large-scale  conversions. 

Cow-killing  had  already  been  revived  during 
Shaha  Jahan's  reign. ;  ''On  at  least  one  occasion 
he  (Aiirangeb  )  deserated  a  temple  by  having  a 
cow  slaughtered  inside  it."  ('Moreland  &  Chatter- 
jee,  A  short  history  of  India,'  P.  265). 

The  grants  enjoyed  by  the  Hindu  institutions 
were  withdrawn  and  the  customs  duties  levied  on 
the  Hindus  were  doubled  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Muslims  completely  of  such  duties.  The  pilgrimage 
tax  on  Hindus  was  increased.  All  Hindu  festivals 
were  prohibited.  Riding  on  elephants  and  Arabian 
and  Persian  horses  and  using  palkies  for  travelling 
were  prohibited  for  all  Hindus  except  the  Rajputs, 
('Annecdotes  of  Aurangeb',  Sir  J-  N-  Sarkar, 
P.P.  10—11). 

"Thus  the  only  life  the  Hindus  could  live  was 
a  life  deprived  of  the  light  of  knowledge,  deprived 
of  the  consolation  of  religion  and  deprived  of 
social  unions  and  public  rejoiaingsJ  in  short,  a  life  C  ^> 
exposed  to  constant  public  humiliations  and 
political  disabilities.  Heaven  and  earth  were  alike 
closed  to  him  so  long  as  he  remained  Hindu. 

Hence  the  effect  of  Aurangeb's  reign  was  not 
only  to  goad  the  Hindus  into  constant  revolt  and 
disturbances,  but  also  to  make  them  deteriorate 
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they  formed  more  than  two  thirds.*'  (History  of 
Aurangeb,  Vol.  V.,  J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.P.  483—486). 

•'...The  Quranic  poHty  made  life  intolerable 
for  the  Hindus  under  orthodox  Mohommedan 
rule.  Aurangeb  furnishes  the  best  example  of  the 
effects  of  that  polity  wht»n  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusions  by  a  king  ...  without  fear  or  favour 
in  discharging  what  he  held  to  be  his  duty  as  the 
first  servant  of  God-" 

"  ..Study  of  Aurageb's  long  and  strenuous 
reign  of  50  years  drives  one  truth  home  into  our 
minds  :  if  India  is  ever  to  become  the  home  of  a 
nation  able  to  keep  peace  within  and  guard  the 
frontiers,  develop  the  economic  resources  of  the 
country  and  promote  art  and  science,  then  both 
Hinduism  and  Islam  must  die  and  be  born  again. 
Each  of  these  creeds  must  pass  through  a  vigorous 
vigil  and  penance.  Each  must  be  purified  and 
rejuvenated  under  the  sway  of  reason  and  science. 
That  such  a  rebirth  of  Islam  is  not  impossible  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  conqueror  of  Smyrna. 
Gazi  Mu.stafa  Kemal  Pasha  has  proved  that  the 
greatest  Muslim  state  of  the  age  can  secularise  its 
con.stitution,  abolish  polygamy  and  servile  seclu- 
.sion  of  women,  grant  political  equality  to  all 
creeds,  and  yet  not  cease  to  be  a  land  of  Islam. 

Aurangeb  did  not  attempt  any  such  ideal 
even  though  his  subjects  formed  a  very  composite 
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population,  even  though  the  Indian  world  lay  at    i^\ 
his  feet  and  he  had  no  European  rival  hungrily 
watching  to   destroy    his    kingdom.     On   the    con- 
trary he  deliberately     undid     the     beginnings    of 
suuh  a  national  and  rational  policy  which    Akbar    -yu 
had  set  on  foot."('  History  of  Aurangeb',  Vol.  V,        ' 
Sir  J.  N.  Sarker,  P.P.  494—495). 
(2)  Hindu  Revolts. 

Aurangeb's      anti-Hindu     measures      led     to 
country-wide  revolts  among    the    Hindus.     These 
are  mentioned  below : 
In  Northern  India 

• 

— The  rise  of  the  Jats  in  Aligarh,  Mathura,  Agra 
and  Bharatpur  regions 

— Satnami  rebellion. 

— Gangaram's  activities  is  Bihar. 

— Pahar  Sing  Gaur's  revolt  in  Malwa. 

—Establishment  of  an  independent  Hi^du  king-  Tb 
dom  in  Central  India  by  Chhatrasal    of    Bundel- 

khand. 
— Freedom  struggle  among  the  rulers  of  Gond- 

wana. 

In  Southern  India  : 

— Freedom  struggle  of  the  Nayaks  of  Berad. 

The    Sikhs    had    been    organising    themselves 

against  the  Mughals  since  Jehangir's  time,  and  the 

rise  of  the    Marathas    under    the    leadership    of 

Sivaji  had  commenced  during  Shaha  Jaran's  reign. 
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These  two  movements  need  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  results  of  Aurangeb's  anti-Hindu 
measures. 

The  scope  of  this  book  does  not  permit  a  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  revolutionary  movements  noted 
above.  But  the  Jat  risings,  the  Satnami  rebellion, 
Pahar  Sing  Gaur's  revolt  and  Chhatrasal's  acti- 
vities will  be  considered  in  some  detail ;  and,  of 
course,  the  Sikh  and  Maratha  affairs  will  be  dealt 
with  in  due  course. 

(a)  The  Jat  risings. 

The  Jats  are  a  hardy  agricultural  people. 
They  at  first  inhabited  the  northern  frontier  of 
Rajputana.  With  increase  in  numbers  they 
gradually  spread  to  Bharatpur,  Agra  and  Aligarh 
regions  and  to  parts  of  Malwa.  They  also  estab- 
lished settlements  in  the  North- West  Punjab. 

The  Jats  were  the  first  to  revolt  against 
Aurangeb's  anti-Hindu  policy.  In  1669  the  Jats 
of  Aligarh  rose  under  the  leadership  of  the  local 
zemindar  named  Gokla,  they  killed  the  Mughal 
Fouzdar  of  Mathura  and  created  a  turmoil 
throughiut  the  Mathura  and  Aligarh  districts. 
They  fought  against  the  Mughals  for  a  year  ,  after 
which  they  were  beaten.  Gokla  was  put  to  death, 
and  his  whole  family  had  to  embrace  Islam. 

Two  Zemindars  of  Bharatpur,  Rajaram  and 
Ramchhera,  supplied  arms  to  their  tenants    and 
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organised  them  into  military  commulpities.  They  ^^Z 
built  forts  in  the  forests  of  Bharatpur  as  hiding  ' 
places  in  case  they  were  beaten  by  the  Mughals. 
They  started  plundering  the  surrounding  Mughal 
regions  (1685 — 1689).  They  gradually  approached 
Agra  and  practically  established  their  hold  on  the 
suburbs  of  that  city.  The  local  Muslim  governor 
could  not  offer  any  effective  resistance.  They  stop- 
ped all  traffic  on  the  roads  and  proceeded  towards 
Sikandara  to  plunder  the  valuable  things  with 
which  Akbar's  tomb  was  decorated.  They  were, 
however,  repulsed  by  the  local  Mughal  Fouzdar. 

At  this  time,  the  Turani  warrior  Agar  Khan 
was  going,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  from 
Kabul  to  Aurageb's  camp  at  Bijapur.  The  Jats 
attacked  the  Turanis,  seized  the  carts  loaded  with 
their  supplies  and  carried  away  mas(y  of  them  as  Tu] 
captives. 

An  internecine  war  was  going  on  between  two 
Rajput  clans  in  this  region.  The  local  Mughal 
Fouzdar  was  helping  one  of  the  clans  with  his 
forces.  At  this  juncture  Rajaram  and  Ram 
Chhera  joined  the  other  side  with  their  followers, 
and  there  was  a  bitter  fight.  Both  Rajaram  (^^^ 
Ramchhera  were  killed  in  this  fight  (July,  1688).  ^ 

The  severed  head  of  Rajaram  was  sent  to  the 
Emperor's  Camp  at  Bijapur.  The  severed  head  of 
Ramchhera  was  hung  up  at  the  fort  gate  of 
Agra  facing  the  bazzar. 
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Aurangeb  now  sent  Raja  Bishan  Singha  of 
Jaypur  to  root  out  the  Jats-  Raja  Bishan  Singha 
was  specially  commissioned  to  destroy  the  two 
forest  forts  of  the  Jats  at  Sinsani  and  Sagar. 

"The  Mughals  took  four  months  in  clearing 
the  fort  (of  Sinsani)  carrying  the  trenches  to 
the  fort  gate,  mounting  guns  on  raised  platforms 
and  laying  mines.  Then  the  mine  under  the  gate 
was  fired ;  but  the  Jats  having  previously  detected 
and  locked  its  further  side  with  stones,  the  charge 
was  driven  backwards,  destroying  many  of  the 
artillery  men  and  supervising  officers  of  the  Mughal 
army.  A  second  mine  was  then  laid  and  carried 
under  the  walls  in  a  month's  time.  It  was  success- 
fully fired  (June,  1690),  the  wall  was  breached 
the  Jat  defenders  lining  it  were  blown  up^  and 
the  Mughals  stormed  the  fort,  after  three  hours  of 
stubborn  opposition.  The  Jats  were  despatched 
by  the  Mughals  only  after  500  of  them  were  lost. 
The  remnant  of  the  garrison  was  put  to  the 
sword." 

Next  year  Raja  Bishan  Singha  attacked  the 
fort  of  Sagar.  The  main  gate  of  the  fort  happen- 
ed to  have  been  kept  open  at  this  time  to  admit 
supplies.  So  Bishan  Singha  easily  dntered  the 
fort  and  indulged  in  slaughtering  the  Jats.  Only 
jOO  of  them  survived  and  they  were  made  captives. 
('History  of  Aurangeb',  Vol.  V,  Sir  J-  N.  Sarkar, 
P.P.   292—303). 
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After  the  death  of  Rajaram  and  Ramchhara 
the  leadership  of  the  Jats  was  assumed  by  Chura- 
mani.  He  showed  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
military  organisation.  He  built  new  forts  in  the 
place  of  those  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Mughals ;  and  he  strengthened  his  army  by  adding 
a  cavalry  section  to  it.  He  also  formed  a  section 
of  musketeers  in  his  infantry. 

He  established  a  dynasty  in  Bharatpur  which 
continued  to  rule  over  it  till  recent  times.  Chura- 
mani's  power  reached  its  zenith  after  Aurangeb's 
death. 

(b)  The  Satnami  Rebellion. 

A'community  formed  of  poor  people  belonging 
to  a  number  of  depressed  classes,  called  Satnamis, 
inhabited  the  Patiala  and  Adwar  regions.  In  this 
community  there  were  cultivators,  goldsmiths, 
carpenters,  sweepers,  tanners."  (Glympscs  of 
World  history',  J.  L.  Nehru,  P.  319).  The  Muslim 
historian  Kafi  Khan  observed  that  the  Satnamis, 
though  peace-loving,  were  accustomed  to  use  arms 
for  defending  their  religion. 

Once  a  leading  man  of  the  community  was 
killed  by  Mughal  soldiers.  This  led  the  Satnamis 
to  take  up  arms  in  protest,  but  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  military  tactics  of  the  day.  So  they  were 
easily  put  down   by  the  Mughals. 
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(c)  Pahar  Singh  Gaur's  revolt  in    Malwa. 

From  ancient  time  Malwa  had  been  a  chief 
centre  of  Hindu  culture,  and  it  was  inhabited  by- 
groups  of  valiant  Rajputs.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  in  Malwa  at  any  rate  Aurangeb's 
anti-Hindu  measures  would  meet  with  stubborn 
resistance.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  in  Malwa  Mus- 
lim attempt  at  destruction  of  temples  and  collec- 
tion of  the  Jeziah  tax  were  frustrated  on  several 
occasions. 

Once  a  Muslim   Collector  entered  the  zemin- 
dari  of  one  Debi   Singha  for  realising  the  Jep,ah    7/ 
tax.     The  tax-collector  got  such  a  rebuff  at  the       « 
hand*;  of  Debi  Singha's  men  that  the  incident  has 
found  a  place  in  history.   ('History  of  Aurangeb', 
Vol.  V,  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.  381). 

Pahar  Singh  Gaur's  conflict  with  the  Mughals 
arose  out  of  a  different  and  somewhat  minor 
matter,  but  it  ultimately  assumed  the  form  of 
freedom — struggle  against  the  oppressive  rule  of 
Aurangeb.  Pahar  Singh  Gaur  was  the  zemindar 
of  Indrakshi  (40  miles  east  of  Gwalior)  and,  during 
Aurangeb's  rei;ign,  was  employed  as  the  Mughal 
Fouzdar  of  Dhamdhuri.  He  became  known 
throughout  Malwa  for  his  valour  and  Kshtrya—  ^ 
chivalry.  A  region  close  to  Dhamdhuri  was  m 
the  possession  of  the  Hada  rulers  of  Bundi-  A 
petty  zemindar  in  this  region  named  Lai  Singha 
was  being    oppressed    by    Anurudha    Singha,    the 
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then  Hada  ruler  of  Bundi,  Lai  Singha  appealed  to 
Pahar  Singha  for  help  and  offered  him  a  daughter 
in  marriage.  As  Lai  Singha's  social  position  was 
much  hio-hcr  than  that  of  Pahar  Sinoha.  the  latter 
felt  highly  honoured  at  the  marriage  proposal 
and  readily  agreed  to  help  him. 

Pahar  Singha  Gaur  now  took  residence  in  Lai 
Singha's  zemindari  and  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Anuruddha  Singha  Hada,  asking  him  either  to 
cease  to  oppress  Lai  Singha  or  to  be  prepared  for 
war.  On  receipt  of  the  ultimatum  Anurudha 
Singha  Hada  with  a  large  Bundi  force  proceeded 
against  Pahar  Singha-  A  battle  was  fought,  and 
Anurudha  Singha,  being  defeated,  took  to  flight. 
Pahar  Singha  did  not  pursue  him,  as  that  would 
be  contrary  to  Kshatrya  chivalry,  but  he  seized 
the  Huda  ruler's  supplies  and  military  equipments 
worth  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Aurangeb  now  ordered  Pahar  Singha  to 
deposit  all  these  things  at  the  Imperial  Court, 
which  Pahar  Singha  refused  to  do-  Thus  a  war 
broke  out  between  him  and  the  Mughals.  At  this 
time  Prince  Azam  was  the  Subedar  of  Malwa.  but 
as  he  was  away  his  work  was  being  carried  on  by 
one  of  his  officers  named  Muluk  Chand.  Aurangeb 
ordered  Muluk  Chand  to  take  steps  to  subdue 
Pahar  Singha.  A  battle  was  fought  between  the 
two  near  Sironj. 

Pahar  Singha  was  killed  in  this  engagement 
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(November  or  December,  1685).  The  severed  head 
of  Pahar  Singha  was  sent  to  the  Emperor.  Muluk 
Chand  received  the  title  'Rai-i-Rayan',  the  highest 
title  a  Hindu  could  get  from  the  Mughals. 

But  the  rebellion  in  Malwa  did  not  cease 
with  Pahar  Singha's  death.  His  son  Bhagavant 
Singha  Gaur  organised  a  large  force  of  hardy 
peasants  and  started  plundering  the  surrounding 
regions  of  Gwalior ;  he  stopped  traffic  on  the 
roads.  Muluk  Chand  led  an  expedition  against 
Bhag5w?.nt.  A  battle  was  fought  between  the 
two  at  Churni,  6  miles  south-east  of  Antri ;  Bhaga- 
vant was  killed,  and  his  severed  head  was  sent  to 
the  Emperor. 

Now,  another  son  of  Pahar  Singha  named 
Debi  Singha  took  to  plundering  raids  into  Mughal 
territory  and  a  grand  son  of  Pahar  Singha  named 
Gopal  Singha  seized  the  Mughal  fort  near  Indra- 
kshi.  The  Mughal  general  who  was  sent  against 
him  was  killed  in  action  (May,  1690).  In  this 
way  the  Gaurs  of  Malwa  carried  on  freedom — 
struggle  against  the  Mughals  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  after  which  they  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
and  had  to  pay  a  lump  sum  tribute  of  several 
lakhs  of  rupees. 

(d)  ChhatrusaVs  activities. 

In  discussing  the  events  of  Shaha  Jahan's  reign 
we  considered  the  activities  of  Chhatrasal's  father 
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Champat  Rai.  We  have  seen  that  Chhatrasal  was 
born  in  a  forest  when  his  father  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  against  the  Mughals  and 
was  sent  to  his  maternal  uncle's  house 
for  protection.  He  was  brought  up  and 
educated  there  upto  the  age  of  twelve  and  then 
went  to  Mahoba  to  stay  with  his  uncle.  In  course 
of  time  he  obtained  military  service  under  the 
Mughal  general  Raja  Jay  Singha  and  fought 
against  Sivaji  at  Purandar  (1665).  In  1669  he 
fought  under  the  Mughal  general  Dilirkhan 
against  Gondwana.  The  Gondwana  ruler  was 
defeated  and  compelled  by  Dilir  Khan  to  embrace 
Islam  with  his  whole  family.  This  tragic  happen- 
ing in  Gondwana  brought  a  change  in  Chhatrasal's 
mind.  He  decided  to  give  up  Mughal  service  and 
by  a  stratagem  succeeded  in  fleeing  to  Maha- 
rashtra. There  he  managed  to  see  Sivaji  and  was 
fortunate  in  having  his  advice  and  assistance  for 
launching  a  freedom^ — movement  in  Central  India 
on  the  lines  of  the  Maratha  movement  in  the 
Deccan. 

He  returned  to  Bundelkhand  just  at  the  time 
when  Aurangeb  promulgated  his  orders  for  des- 
truction of  Hindu  temples  and  Hindu  educational 
institutions.  As  a  result  of  this  anti-Hindu 
measure  of  Aurangeb  a  revolutionary  movement 
was  started  throughout  Bundelkhand  and  Malwa- 
At  a  big  people's  gathering  held  at  Orera  Chhatra- 
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<«al  was  nominated  as  the  leader  of  this  movement. 
Henceforth  Chhatrasal  became  involved  in  a  con- 
stant struggle  against  the  Mughals ;  and,  though 
on  occasions  he  experienced  reverses  on  the  whole 
he  got  the  best  of  it  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
an  independent  state  in  the  heart  of  Central  India 
by  frustrating  successive  Mughal  expeditions  sent 
against  him  under  the  ablest  Mughals  generals  of 
the  day. 

•'When  Champat  Rai  Bundella  was  hunted 
down  by  Aurangeb's  orders  (1601)  he  left  five  sons 
behind.  The  fourth  of  these  Chhatrasal  was  then 
a  boy  of  eleven  only.  But  he  lived  to  defy  the 
Imperial  Government  for  half  a  century,  keep  his 
own  province  (Bundelkhand)  in  constant  turmoil, 
invade  Malwa  and  finally  curve  out  an  independent 
principality  in  ea.stern  Malwa  with  its  uapital  at 
Panna.  His  long  life  of  eighty  one  yearse  ended 
in  1731  with  complete  effacement  of  Mughal  rule 
in  Bundelkhand.*'  ('History  of  Aurangeb',  Vol. 
V,  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.  391). 

(4)  Aurangeb's  policy  towards  the  Rajput  Chiefs: 
The  Rajputana  war:  Prince  Akhar^s  activities. 

Aurangeb,  just  as  he  set  himself  to  crushing 
the  Hindus  in  general,  was  determined  to  break 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Rajput  Chiefs.  An 
opportusity  arose  at  this  time  for  translating  this 
policy  into  action.  Raja  Jaswant  Singha,  ruler 
of  Marwar,    who    was    a    general  in    the    Mughal 
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army,  died  on  duty  in  Afghanistan ;  he  had  no 
issue,  Aurangeb  took  this  opportunity  to  send 
MusHm  offiuers,  assisted  by  troops,  to  administer 
the  territory,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  annex  it  to 
the  Mughal  Empire.  A  Queen  of  Jasowant,  how- 
ever, gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Lahore  on  her  way 
back  from  Afghanistan.  The  child  was  named  Ajit 
Singha-  Aurangeb  issued  orders  to  seize  both 
Ajit  Singha  and  the  queen  to  be  kept  in  the 
custody  of  the  court.  The  Rothors  (of  Marwar) 
understood,  with  good  reason,  this  action  of 
Aurangeb  as  a  move  for  converting  Ajit  Singht  to 
Islam,  so  that  the  state  of  Marwar  might  be  made 
a  Muslim  state. 

In  this  crisis  of  Marwar,  there  appeared  a 
leader  by  the  name  of  Durgadas,  who  took  the 
vow  that  he  would  frustrate  AurangeVj'*;  evil 
design  and  rescue  Ajit  Singha  with  his  mother. 
He  proceeded  to  Lahore  and  established  connec- 
tion with  the  Rathar  body-guards  of  the  queen 
who  had  accompanied  her  from  Afghanistan.  A 
clash  took  place  between  the  Rathar  body-guards 
led  by  Durgadas  and  the  Muslim  troops  that  had 
been  sent  by  Aurangeb  to  sie^e  Ajit  Singha  and 
the  queen ;  Durgadas  suuceeded  in  rescuing  and 
taking  them  to  Marwar. 

"Thanks  to  the  devotion  of  the  Rathor 
guards,  most  of  whom  died  like  heroes,  and  the 
sagacity    and    loyalty    of   Durgadas,    one    of    the 
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noblest  characters  in  Rajput  history,  Ajit  Singha, 
the  infant  son  of  Jasowant  and  the  future  hope 
of  the  Rathor  Clan,  was  safely  conveyed  to 
Marwar  (23rd  July,  1679). — ('Annecdotes  of 
Aurangeb',  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar,  PP.  12—14). 

After  this  event,  Aurangeb  proclaimed  Ajit 
Singha  to  be  a  'counterfeit'  prince  and  set  up  a 
beggar-boy,  whom  he  named  Mahammad  Raj,  as 
the  true  son  of  Jasowant. 

At  this  insult  to  the  Rathors  all  Rajputna 
except  ever  loyal  Jaypur,  kecame  united  under 
the  leadership  of  Maharana  Raj  Singha  of  Mewar 
in  a  war  with  Aurangeb   (1675 — 1G80). 

Prince  Akbar  (Aurangeb's  son)  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  section  of  the  Mughal  army. 

The  Rajputs  formed  connection  with  Akbar 
and  convinued  him  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
Mughal  empire  he  should  join  hands  with  the 
Rajputs  in  ousting  Aurangeb  and  placing  himself 
On  the  throne.  Aurangeb  became  aware  of  this 
conspiracy  and  with  the  help  of  a  forged  letter  he 
created  distrust  between  the  Rajputs  and  Akbar. 
Thus  a  confusion  took  place  among  the  Rajputs 
and  Aurangeb  got  the  upVerhand  in  the  war.  ^  i 
The  Rajputs  soon  came  to  know  of  Aurangeb's  / 
fraud  and  again  rallied  to  Akbar-  But  Aurangeb 
had  meanwhile  succeeded  in  crushing  the  Rathors 
for  the  time.     He  devastated  all  the  settled  parts 
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of  Marwar  and  forced  the  Rathors  to  leave  those 
regions  and  take  shelter  in  the  hills  of  the  desert. 
EKirgadas  now  planned  to  conduct  Akbar  to 
the  Marathaland,  where  after  Sivaji's  death 
Sambhiiji  had  ascended  the  throne,  with  a  view 
to  soliciting  Sambhuji's  help  in  Akbar's  cause. 
Sambhuji  gave  asylum  to  Durgadas  and  Akbar 
and  exerted  himself  to  secure  co-Q{>eration  of  some 
other  Hindu  princes,  particularly  that  of  Jaypur, 
in  the  cause  of  Akbar,  but  ultimately  all  these 
efforts  proved  futile  anl  Akbar  left  for  Persia  never 
to  return.  He  left  a  son  and  a  daughter,  who 
were  too  young  to  be  able  to  stand  the  journey, 
in  charge  of  Durgadas^  and  Durgadas  made  all 
possible  arrangements  for  bringing  them  up  and 
educating  them  as  good  Muslims.  In  course  of 
time,  Durgadas  went  so  far  as  to  bring  a  qualified 
Muslim  mistress  from  Ajmer  to  teach  Quran  to 
Akbar's  daughter. 

After  devastating  Marwar.  Aurangeb  attacked 
Mewar ;  the  Maharana  found  it  necessiry  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Aravali  hills  and  was  beseiged  by 
the  Mughal  troops  on  both  sides.  Then  death 
came  to  relieve  him  of  further  humiliation.  His 
son  considered  it  prudent  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Aurangeb.  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  the  Maharana  would  not  be  bound  to 
pay  any  tribute  or  render  any  military  help  to 
the    Emperor    and    he    would    not    be    bound    to 
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attend    the    Emperor's    Court.      But    he    would 
cede  a  part  of  the  Mewar  territory  to  the  Emperor 
in  turn  for  non-payment  of  any  tribute  aiui  ftot 
Y     Rendering  any  military  help  to  the  Emperor.     The 
''       war    of  the  Rajput    states    with    Aurangeb    now 
ceased    exuept    in    the    case  of     Marwar,     where 
guerilla  warfare  continued  to  be  carried  on  under 
the    direction    of    Durgadas ;    it  ended  only  after 
Aurangeb's  death,   when  the  next  Emperor   ack- 
nowledged Ajit  Singh  a  as  the  Chief  of  Marwar. 

'"The  outstanding  result  of  these  operations 
was  that  Rajputna  as  a  whole  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
cruiting ground  for  the  Mughal  army.  Some  of 
the  Chiefs  continued  to  render  loyal  service  to  the 
Emperor,  but  others  were  openly  hostile,  and 
others  again  were  at  the  most  likewarm,  there 
were  thus  fewer  Rajput  troopers  to  be  had  for  the 
war  in  the  South."  ("Moreland  &  Chatterjee,  A 
short  history  of  India,'  P.  254). 

(5)  Aurunge^^  and  the  Sikhs. 

We  have  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Sikhs 
during  the  reigns  of  Jehangir  and  Shaha  Jahan, 
When  Aurangeb  ascended  the  throne  Hara  Rai 
was  the  Guru  of  the  Sikhs.  During  his  time  and 
that  of  his  son  and  surcessor  Guru  Harakiron 
the  Sikhs  had  no  conflict  with  the  Mughals  ;  but 
the  power  of  the  Sikhs  as  a  martial  community 
had  been  steadily  increasing. 
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After  Hapakiran  the  ninth  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
at  first  established  friendly  relations  with  Auran- 
geb  and  in  pursuance  of  the  friendly  relations  he 
organised  a  Sikh  Corps  to  co-operate  with  Auran- 
geb's  geseral  Mir  Jumla  in  his  expedition  against 
Assam. 

But  this  co-operation  did  not  last  long.  Guru 
Tegh  Bahadur  felt  constrained  to  protest  against 
Aurangeb's  anti-Hindu  measures  and  came  to  be 
treated  as  a  rebel.  He  was  accused  of  having 
instigated  the  Kashmiri  Hindus  to  revolt  and 
brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Aurangeb,  who  asked 
him  to  embrace  Islam  or  be  prepared  for  death. 
Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  refused  to  renounce  his  faith 
and  was  executed  (1675). 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur's  execution  deeply  agitat- 
ed the  Sikh  community  and  taking  advantage  of 
this  disaffection  the  tenth  Guru  Gobinda  Singha 
completed  the  process  of  mititarisation  of  the 
Sikh  community  whiuh  had  been  initiated  by 
Guru  Haragovind. 

Guru  Gobinda  Singha  was  the  last  Guru  of 
the  Sikhs ;  after  his  death  the  powers  of  the  Guru 
were  vested  in  thg  Khalsa,  the  directing  organisa- 
tion of  the  Sikhs. 

Guru  Gobinda  Singha  died  a  year  after  Auran- 
geb's death. 
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(C)  Aurano(})  and  the  rise  0/  the  Marathas  under 
Shiiji. 

We  have  seen  that  Sivaji's  activities  towards 
estabhshnient  of  an  independent  Hindu  state  over 
Maharashtra  took  a  definite  shape  and  direction 
during  Shaha  Jahan's  reign.  After  Aurangeb's 
accession,  Sivaji  carried  on  an  inconclusive  war 
with  the  Mughals  for  some  time.  But  in  1664 
Aurangeh  sent  Raja  Jay  Singha  to  deal  with 
Sivaji.  Jay  Singht  sucreeded  in  this  task,  and  in 
1665,  by  the  treaty  of  Purandar,  Sivaji  acknow- 
ledged vassalage  of  the  Emperor. 

Sivaji  was  then  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the 
Emperor's  Court  at  Agra ;  he  felt  insulted  at  the 
treatment  received  at  the  Court  and  came  away 
in  .suuh  a  manner  as  indicated  disrespect  to  the 
Emperor.  Aurangeb  was  enraged  and  put  him 
into  prison.  Sivaji  managed  to  escape  from  the 
prison  by  a  strategem,  returned  to  Maharashtra 
m  safety  and  renewed  hostilities  against  the 
Mughals   in  1670. 

Aurangeb  now  asked  Jay  Singha  to  arrest 
Netaji,  a  relation  of  Sivaji  who  was  in  Mughal 
service  in  the  south,  and  send  him  to  the  capital- 
Netaji  had  to  embrace  Islam,  with  his  whole 
family,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  He  subsequently 
managed  to  flee  to  Maharashtra  and  after  a  puri- 
fication ceremony  went  back  into  the  fold  of  the 
Hindu  societv. 
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In  the  course  of  three  years  Sivaji  succeeded 
in  annexing  large  areas  out  of  the  Mughal  terri- 
tory, and  in  1674  he  crowned  himself  as  the 
king  of  Maharashtra. 

In  1677  he  carried  on  extensive  plundering 
raids  in  the  Madras  country  and  ocuupied  a  num- 
ber of  forts,  including  the  surrounding  regions, 
one  of  which  was  Ginjee.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  object  that  motivated  Sivaji 's  plunder- 
ing raids.  The  Maratha  country  was  poor  and 
Ijhe  state  revenue  was  insufficient  for  maintaining 
an  effective  army.  Consequently  many  of  Sivaji's 
military  operations  were  financial  in  characterl  he  ^  j 
twice  plundered  the  Mughal  sea-port  of  Surat  in 
order  to  seuure  funds  necessary  for  running  the 
Maratha  state,  and  his  raids  into  the  Madras 
region  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  financial 
needs  of  the  state.  Out  of  these  raids  Sivaji 
evolved  a  financial  arrangement  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Chouth.  In  those  Mughal  regions 
which  Sivaji  was  in  a  position  to  raid  periodically, 
he  oferred  to  the  authorities  t!he  choice  of  paying 
him  one-fourth  of  their  revenue-realisations  and 
thus  secure  immunity  from  the  Maratha  raids, 
and  the  authorities  in  question  invariably  accept- 
ed this  arrangem_ent.  The  importance  of  the 
Chouth  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  Sivaji's  death  it  was  equal  to  the  regular 
annual  revenues  of  the  kingdom.       (Moreland  & 
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Chatterjee,  'A  short  history  of  India*,  P.P.  257 — 
258). 

Sivaji  died  in  1680  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sambhuji.  It  was  at  this  time  that.  Durgadas 
along  with  Prince  Akbar  arrived  in  Maharashtra, 
got  asylum  there  and  persuaded.  Sambhuji  to  take 
up  their  cause.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Aurangeb  had  to  leave  the  North  and  establish  his 
headquarters  in  the  South  and  he  never  returned 
to  the  capital. 

Before  entering  isto  a  discussion  of  the  events 
of  Sambhuji's  reign  it  will  be  well  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  Sivaji's  work.  The  view  once  held  by 
some  historians  that  Sivaji  was  merely  a  success- 
ful robber  can  be  rejected  summarely  in  view  of 
the  facts  that  are  now  available.  A  state  cannot 
be  built  by  a  mere  robber ;  that  is  the  work  of  a 
statesman.  That  Sivaji  succeeded  in  building  a 
state  is  a  proof  that  he  was  a  statesman.  Since 
1193  when  Prithiraja  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
T'araori,  for  a  period  of  500  years,  the  Muslims 
'ihad  been  continually  on  the  conquering  path  and 
subjugating  the  Hindus  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South.  For  a  time  the  rise  of  Vijaynagar  raised 
hopes  is  the  minds  of  the  Hindus  but  those  hopes 
were  shattered  at  Talikot  in  1565.  In  this  situa- 
tion without  any  outside  help  and  depending  on 
his  own  poor  resources  Sivaji  ventured  to  launch 
a  struggle    against  the  powerful    Mughal    empire 
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and  the  Bijapiir  state ;  and  in  14  years  he  succeed- 
ed in  establishisg  an  independent  state  and  crown- 
ing himself  as  a  Chhatrapati.  "Therefore  there 
can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  he  was,  as  the 
Greeks  would  have  called  him,  a  king  among  men 
— one  endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  genius." 

"Sivaji  was  the   greatest  constructive  genius 
of    mediaeval    India."  Ramdas    Swami    said 

"Sivarajas     attra     vaben     kirtirupena"        ('"Ilhe 
House  of  Sivaji',  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.P.  112—116). 
On   Sambhuji's   accession   his  Court   and   the 
kingdom  became  torn  by  conflict  among  factions 
Sambhuji  had  adopted  the  Tantric    creed    which 
had  been  imported  into  Maharashtra  from  Bengal. 
This  creed  had  influenced  even  Sivaji  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  had  crowned  himself  a  second  time 
according  to  Tantric  requirements.     Sambhuji  be- 
came   a    complete    adherent    of  the  Tantric  faith 
and  chose  his  ministers  and    high    officials    from 
amongst     the    Tantrics.      His      Prime      Minister 
Kavi-Kalash   was   a   North-Indian   Tantriu   Brah- 
min.    The  Maharashtrian  Brahmans  were  general- 
Iv  of  the  Vaidic  sect.     They    hated    the  Tantrics, 
and  because  of  monopolisation  of  power  by    the 
latter  a  .struggle  arose  between  the  two  creeds.     A 
cospiracy  was  formed  by  the    Vaidic    Brahmans 
under  the  leadership  of  the  old     and    discharged 
Peshwa  to  handover  Sambhuji  to  the  Mughals  to 
be  dealt  with  by  them  as  they  liked- 
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Kavi-Kalash  had  a  palace  at  Sangameshwar  on 
the  liaiik  jf  the  Mani^anga.  There  Sambhuji  went 
to  bathe  in  the  sacred  water  of  the  river.  In  the 
evening  he  was  indulging  in  pleasures,  when  his 
enemies,  the  Vaidic  conspirators,  conducted  a 
body  of  Mughal  troops  to  the  place.  Sambhuji 
Ihad  not  taken  many  troops  there,  so  he  and 
his  family  could  be  seized  by  the  Mughals  with- 
out meeting  serious  resistance-  What  happened 
afterwards  may  be  gathered  from  the  account  of 
the  Muslim  Chronicler,  which  has  been  translated 
by  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar. 

"Kavi-Kalash  (and)  Sambhuji  with  his 
family  of  26  men  and  women  and  25  of  Sambhu- 
ji's  followers  with  their  wives  and  dauglhters 
were  made  prisoners.  The  low  fellow  Sam- 
bhuji and  Kavi-Kalash  were  dragged  to 
the  elephant  on  which  Muquarrah  Khan 
(the  Mughal  general)  was  seated  •••  These  women 
were  also  dragged  by  their  6hair,  with  their  heads  ") 
bound  together,  to  the  feet  of  Muquarrah  Khan's 
elephant.  They  were  then  taken  away  chained 
on  elephants  and  horses.  From  the  4th  mile  be- 
fore the  camp,  (on  Aurangeb's  orders)  Sambhuji 
was  made  an  object  of  ridicule  and  his  comrades 
were  clad  in  the  dress  of  buffoons  ...  mounted  on 
camels  and  led  to  the  camp  and  Imperial 
Durbar  with  drums  beating  and  trumpets  pealing 
...  so  that  the  Muslims  might  be  encouraged  and 
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the  infidels  disheartened  by  the  sight.  Sambhuji 
(On  the  Emperor's  orders)  was  blinded  by  driving 
nails  into  his  eyes...  the  tongue  of  Kabi-Kulush 
was  cut  out.  ...  Sambhuji  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution  and  his  limbs  were  hacked  off  one 
after  another  (11th  March,  1689).  His  severed 
iiead  was  publicly  exposed  from  Auranggbad  to 
Burhanpur  and  then  taken  to  Delhi  and  hung  up 
on  the  gate  of  that  city."  ("The  House  of  Sivaji', 
Sir    J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.P.  228—234). 

"His  capital  Raigarh  was  captured  (19th 
October,  1689)  and  his  entire  family — mother  and 
step-mothers,  wives,  daughters  and  sons  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Mughals.  His  eldest  son 
Sahu  was  brought  up  at  the  Imperial  Court  in 
gilded  fetters."  ('Annecdotes  ot  Aurangeb',  Sir 
J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.P.  15—16). 

Rajaram  the  younger  brother  of  Sambhuji 
now  asuended  the  throne  of  Maharashtra  and,  for 
safety,  established  his  headquarters  at  Ginjee  in 
the  Madras  region,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  Sivaji's 
raids  and  conquests  in  that  region.  The  important 
happening  at  this  stage  was  that  the  Maratha 
generals  independently,  each  on  his  own  account, 
without  looking  to  the  new  king,  started  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Mughals  in  the  South.  Of 
these  Maratha  Commanders  two  names  have  be- 
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come  famous — Dhanaji  Jadav  and  Santaji  Ghur- 
pure. 

"In  the  long  history  of  Aurangeb's  struggle 
with  the  Marathas  after  the  sun  of  Maratha 
royalty  had  set  in  the  red  cloud  of  Sambhuji's 
blood,  and  the  people's  war  had  begun,  two  stars 
of  dazzling  brilliance  filled  the  Deccan  firmament 
for  nearly  a  decade  and  paralysed  the  alien  invader 
...  They  were  Dhanaji  Jadav  and  Santaji  Ghur- 
pure  (and  latterly  Nimaji  Scindia,  who  dealt 
heavy  blows  at  some  important  Mughal  detach- 
ments ...."  CAnnecdotes  of  Aurangeb',  Sir  J.  N. 
Sarkar,  P.P.  77—78). 

Aurangeb  first  paid  attention  to  the  Maratha 
stronghold  of  Oinjee  (in  the  Madras  region),  in 
which  Rajaram  had  established  himself.  After 
seven  years  of  fighting  the  Mughals  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  fort.  Rajaram  fied  and  reached 
Maharashtra  in  safety,  but  one  of  his  wives  and 
two  daughters,  wlho  had  been  left  in  the  fort,  were 
seized  by  the  Mughals  and  became  prisoners  in 
Aurangeb's  camp. 

Subsequently  Aurangeb  gave  one  daughter  of 
Sambhuji  and  the  two  daughters  of  Rajaram  in 
n^arriage  to  Muslims.  Compare  this  action  of 
Aurangeb  with  the  manner  in  which  Durgadas 
brought  hp  and  aducated  Prince  Akbar's  daughter 
and  son.  When  they  were  made  over  to  Auran- 
geb, through  the  mediation  of  the  historian  Iswar- 
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das    at    Aurangeb's    earnest    solicitation,    Akbar's 
^j      daughter  ^ore  testimony  to  Aurangtb  to  the  effect 
/        that    Diirgadas    had    educated    them  on  strictly 
Islamic  lines. 

"Aurangeb  having  thus  cleared  the  eastern 
theatre  of  war  settled  down  to  systematic  reduc- 
tion of  the  forts  with  which  the  Maratha  country 
was  thickly    studded. 

From  1699  to  1705  he  pursued  this  object  con- 
ducting all  operations  in  person.  The  story  of 
his  efforts  is  pitiful.  After  a  long  siege  a  fort 
would  be  captured,  often  by  bribing  the  com- 
mander ;  then  the  Emperor  would  move  to  the 
next  fort ;  his  last  capture  would  be  rtcovered  by 
the  Marathas,  and  things  would  go  on  as  be- 
fore ...*'  (Moreland  &  Chatterjee,  'A  short  history 
of  India*,  P.P.  258—259). 

Aurangeb  fell  ill  in  1705  and  took  up  residence 
at  Ahmednagar  where  he  died  in  1707.  Thus  his 
efforts  of  27  years  for  subduring  the  Marathas 
proved  a  failure. 

While  Aurangeb  had  been  moving  from  fort 
to  fort  Rajaram  died  in  1700  and  one  of  his 
minor  sons  ascended  the  throne  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother  Tara  Bai. 

''The  final  failure  of  Aurangeb  was  due  to  the 
energy  and  administrative  genius  of  this  lady, 
who  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  unity 
among  the  Marathas,  and  directed  the  conduct  of 
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both  civil  and  military  affairs."  (Morcland  and 
Chatterjee,  'A  short  history  of  India',  P.  259). 

"The  supreme  guiding  force  in  Maharashtra 
now  (after  Rajaram's  death)  was  not  any  minister 
hut  the  Dowager  Maharani  Tara  Bai.  Her  ad- 
ministrative geniu.s  and  strength  of  character 
saved  the  nation  in  the  awful  crisis  which 
threatened  it  with  Rajaram's  death....  The  hostil? 
Muslim  hi.storian  Kafi  Khan  is  constrained  to  call 
her  wise,  enterprising,  expert  in  administration 
and  popular  with  the  army.'*  ('History  of 
Aurangeb-.  Vol.  V.,  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar,  P.P.  135— 
137,  P.P.  199—201). 

After  Aurangeb's  death  the  Mughals  released 
Sahu  after  20  years  captivity,  with  a  view  to 
frustrating  Tara  Bai's  efforts  towards  consolidat- 
ing the  central  authority  of  the  Maratha  state ; 
for  Sahu  would  certainly  claim  the  throne  and 
thus  a  crisis  would  again  overtake  Maraharashtra 
so  as  to  render  Mughal  conquest  easy-  What 
the  Mughals  had  expected  to  happen  in  Maha- 
rashtra, on  Sahu's  arrival  there,  did  actually  hap- 
pen, but  they  could  not  take  advantage  of  it  be- 
cause of  the  quarrels  among  Aurangeb's  sons  on 
the  question  of  succession. 

(fi)  Results  of  Auranoeh's  wars. 

(a)  Devastation  in  the  South. 

"The  material  waste  caused  to  the  empire  by 
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his  quarter  centuy  of  warfare  (in  the  South)  was 
friglhtful. 

The  desolation  of  the  Deccan  was  complete. 
As  a  contemporary  European  observor  wrote, 
'Aiirangeb  withdrew  after  his  Maharashtra  cam- 
paign to  Ahmdnagar  Itaving  behind  fields  of 
these  provinces  devoid  of  trees  and  bare  of  crops, 
their  place  being  taken  by  bones  of  men  and 
beasts.  Instead  of  verdure  all  is  bleak  and 
barren.  Tne  country  is  so  entirely  depopulated 
that  neither  fire  nor  light  can  be  found  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days'  journey.  There  have 
died  in  his  armies  one  hundred  thousand  souls 
yearly,  of  animals,  pack  oxen,  camels  etc.  over 
three  hundred  thousand.  In  the  Deccan  pro- 
vinces from  1702  to  1704  plague  and  famine  pre- 
vailed. In  these  two  years  there  expired  over  two 
Tnilhons  of  souls-"  ('History  of  Aurangeb,  Vol.  V, 
Sir  J.   N.  Sarkar,  P-P.  215—217). 

(b)  Financial  ruin  :  Murshid  Kuli  Khan's  help 
from  Bengal. 

Aurangeb 's  wars  on  the  one  hand  caused  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  state  expenditures,  on 
the  other  hand  because  of  the  desolation  of  large 
areas  that  resulted  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  the 
revenues.  Consequently  arrears  took  place  in 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  officials  and  particular- 
ly of  the  remimeration  of  troops,  and  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  rebellions  among  the  latter. 
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At  this  juncture  Murshid  Kuli  Khan,  the 
Subedar  of  Bengal,  helped  Aurangeb  by  exploiting 
the  zemindars  of  Bengal.  He  made  a  heavy 
increase  in  the  revenue-dues  of  the  zemindars  with 
a  view  to  saving  the  bankrup  empire  of  Aurangeb. 
The  burden  was  too  heavy  for  many  zemindars  ;  so 
they  often  failed  to  pay  their  dues  in  full  or  at 
the  right  time.  In  order  to  punish  them  Murs:hid 
Kuli  caused  a  pit  to  be  filled  with  filth,  to  which 
the  Muslims  gave  tihe  name  'Baikuntha',  and  the 
defaulting  zemindars  used  to  be  dragged  into  it- 

•'During  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  the 
revenues  of  Bengal  regularly  sent  by  Murshid  Kuli 
Khan  was  the  sole  support  of  the  Emperor's 
houseTiold  and  its  arrival  was  looked  forward  to." 
(•Hi5-tory  of  Aurangeb',  Vol.  V,  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar, 
P.  16). 

It  is  said  that  Murshid  Kuli  had  been  born  in 
a  Brahmin  family  and  in  his  early  age  sold  as 
slave  to  a  Muslim  merchant,  who  converted  him 
to  Islam. 

(7)  Official  corruption. 

The  extent  to  which  Aurangeb's  officers  were 
prone  to  acquire  private  fortunes  from  bribes  can 
be  realised  at  a  slance  from  the  following 
instances. 

— Abdur  Nabi,  Fouzdar  of  Mathera,  left  a  for- 
tune of  13  lakhs  of  rupees,  93,0(10  mahars  (worth 
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Rs.    1  i   each)    and   articles,    jewels   etc.    worth  1^ 
lakhs  more. 

— Azam  Khan  Koka  (Fidai  Khan),  Subedar  of 
Bengal,  amassed  12  lakhs  of  rupees  an<J  1,12,000 
mahars. 

— Hafiz  Mahammad  Amin,  Subedar  of  Guzerat, 
came  into  possession  of  70  lakhs  of  rupees,  1,35,000 
mahars,  76  elephants,  432  horses,  117  camels  and 
10  chests  of  Chinaware. 

— Abdul  Waheb,  Chief  Qazi  for  16  years,  acquir- 
ed 33  lakhs  of  rupees  besides  jewellery. 

('History  of  Aurangeb',  Vol.  V,  Sir  J.  N.  Sar- 
kar,  P.  467). 

(8)  Administrative  breakdown:  Horrible  situation 
at  the  capital. 

When  Aurangeb  transferred  his  headquarters 
to  the  South  there  happened  a  complete  adminis- 
trative breakdown  in  t'he  North.  Even  in  the 
capital  city  there  was  no  law  and  order. 

"The  Prime  Minister's  grandson,  Mirza 
Tapakhir,  used  to  sally  forth  from  his  mansion  in 
Delhi  with  his  ruffians,  plunder  tlhe  shops  in  the 
bazar,  kidnap  Hindu  women  passing  through  the 
public  streets  in  litters  or  going  to  the  river,  and 
dishonour  them.  And  yet  there  was  no  judge  to 
punish  him,  no  police  to  prevent  such  crime. 
Every  time  such  an  occurence  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  by    the    news    letters    or 
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official  reports,  he  referred  it  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  did  nothing  more.  At  last  after  a  Hindu 
artillery  man's  wife  had  been  foruebly  abducted 
and  his  comrades  threatened  mutiny  Aurangeb 
merely  ordered  tihe  licentious  youth  to  be  prevent- 
ed from  coming  out  of  his  mansion." 

(•History    of   Aurangeb',    Vol.    V,    Sir   J.    N- 
Sarkar,  P.  458). 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  LATER  MARATHAS 

(a)  The  ''BurgV  horrors  in  Bengal. 

''...  The  discipline  maintained  by  Shivaji  had 
been  strict,  and  even  in  his  most  violent  raids 
women  'had  been  protected;  (but  in  the  days  of 
the  later  Marathas)  in  Bengal,  we  read  of  murder 
and  mutilation,  of  arson  and  rape  practised  indis- 
criminately and  without  restraint.  A  contem- 
porary description  speaks  of  the  Marathas  as 
*slayers  of  pregnant  women,  and  infants,  of 
Brahmans  and  the  poor,  fierce  in  spirit,  expert  in 
robbing  the  property  of  every  one  and  in  commit- 
ting every  sinful  act.  They  slay  the  unarmed, 
the  poor,  women  and  children.  They  rob  all  pro- 
perty and  abduct  chaste  wives'.  Other  accounts 
tell  of  cutting  off  ears,  noses  and  hands,  of  women 
ravished  by  the  members  of  a  gang  one  after 
another,  of  houses  and  temples  wantonly  burnt ; 
Bengal  was  terror-stricken  and  safety  could  be 
found  only  in  flight  or  within  the  lines  by  which 
the  settlement  in  Calcutta  had  been  hastily  pro- 
tected." 

(Moreland  and  Chatttrjee,  'A  short  history  of 
India',  P.  259;  'Bihar  and  Orissa  during  tlhe  fall 
of  the  Mughal  Empire',  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar). 
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(b)  Inh\i)n(i7}    oppression    in     Uttar    Pradesh     hy 

Mahadji  Scindiii^s  officers. 

"There  are  some  indications  that  life  and 
properly  were  somewhat  more  slcure  m  the  j^ 
Maratha  territory  than  elsewhere  (in  the  18th  cen-  / 
tury),  but  outside  its  limits  the  Marathas  were 
the  greatest  danger  of  all ;  their  activities  in  Ben- 
gal... might  be  repeated  in  any  other  region 
which  they  were  in  a  position  to  raid.  An  Indian 
account  (G.  S.  Sardesai's  'Main  Currents  of  Mara- 
tha history',  P.P.  178—180)  of  what  is  now  the 
western  portion  of  the  United  Provincts,  written 
about  t'he  year  1788,  tells  of  the  inhuman 
measures  taken  to  extract  money  from  the 
peasants  in  a  period  of  famine  by  the  officers  of 
Mahadji  Scindia  who  then  dominated  that  region. 
One  of  his  tax  collectors,  we  read,  'tied  rags  to 
the  bodies  of  rich  and  poor  alike  and,  pouring  oil 
on  them,  set  them  on  fire...  Crowded  rows  of  men 
are  seen  streaming  from  one  place  to  another  in 
search  of  food.  Famine  and  robbery  have  enhanc- 
ed their  agony,  and  a  third  evil,  viz.,  Mahadji's 
tax  collectors,  has  now  been  added  to  the  other 
two.  In  Rajputna,  again,  the  Marathas  were  a 
terror  to  the  chiefs  and  peasants  alike,  and  the 
enmity  between  these  fighting  races  was  destined 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  extension  of  the 
Company's  territories.''  (Moreland  <S:  Chatterjee, 
'A  sihort  history  of  India',  P.P.  •281—282). 
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